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PRESIDENT HUTCHINS’ PROPOSALS TO REMAKE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


JOHN DEWEY 


In the Social Frontier 


RESIDENT HUTCHINS’ book, 
The Higher Learning in America, 
consists of two parts. One of them 
is a critical discussion of the plight 
of education in this country, with 
especial reference to colleges and 
universities. The other is a plan for 
the thorough remaking of education. 
This second part is again divided. It 
opens with an analysis of the mean- 
ing of general or liberal education,* 
and is followed by an application of 
the conclusions reached to recon- 
struction of education in existing 
colleges and universities. The criti- 
cism of the present situation is 
trenchant. “The most striking fact 
about the higher learning in America 
is the confusion that besets it.” The 
college of liberal arts is partly high 
school, partly university, partly gen- 
eral, partly special. The university 
consisting of graduate work for the 
master’s and doctor’s degree, and of 
a group of professional schools, is 
no better off. The universities are 
not only non-intellectual but they 
are anti-intellectual. 


* See the EpucaTION Dicest, II:4 
(December, 1936), 13-18.—Editor. 


There then follows a diagnosis of 
the disease of “‘disunity, discord, and 
disorder.” Fundamentally, the ail- 
ment proceeds from too ready re- 
sponse of universities to immediate 
demands of the American public. 
This public is moved by love of 
money, and the higher learning re- 
sponds to anything that promises to 
bring money to the college and uni- 
versity whether from donors, student 
fees, or state legislatures. The result 
is that these institutions become pub- 
lic service-stations; and as there is 
no special tide in public opinion and 
sentiment, but only a criss-cross of 
currents, the kind of service that is 
to be rendered shifts with every 
change in public whim and interest. 
Love of money results in demand 
for large numbers of students, and 
the presence of large numbers rend- 
ers training even more indiscrim- 
inate in order to meet the demands 
of unselected heterogeneous groups. 

Another symptom of our quick 
response to immediate and often 
passing public desires is seen in the 
effect upon higher education of the 
popular notion of democracy. This 
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notion, although confused, encour- 
ages the belief that everybody should 
have the same chance of getting 
higher education, and everybody 
should have just the kind of educa- 
tion he happens to want. As against 
this view, President Hutchins holds 
that the responsibility of the public 
for providing education ends proper- 
ly at the sophomore year of college, 
and after that point education should 
be given only to those who have 
demonstrated special capacity. (In- 
cidentally, the author attributes to 
the false popular idea of democracy 
the existing perverse system of con- 
trol of higher institutions by boards 
of trustees.) 

The third major cause of our 
educational disorder is the erroneous 
notion of progress. Everything is 
supposed to be getting better, the 
future will be better yet. Why not 
then break with the past? Since in 
fact the “progress” that has taken 
place is mainly in material things 
and techniques, information, more 
and more and more data, become the 
demand; and higher learning is 
swamped by an empiricism that 
drowns the intellect. Somewhat 
strangely, natural sciences are re- 
garded by Mr. Hutchins as the cause 
and the mirror of this empiricism. 

One may venture to summarize 
the evils in relation to their source 
by saying that they are an excessive 
regard for practicality, and practical- 
ity of a very immediate sort. The 
essence of the remedy, accordingly, 
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is emancipation of higher learning 
from this practicality, and its devo- 
tion to the cultivation of intellectu- 
ality for its own sake. 

Many readers will share my opin- 
ion that Mr. Hutchins has shrewdly 
pointed out many evils attending the 
aimlessness of our present education- 
al scheme, and will join in his desire 
that higher institutions become 
“centers of creative thought.” So 
strong will be their sympathies that 
they may overlook the essence of the 
remedy, namely, his conception of 
the nature of intellectuality or ra- 
tionality. This conception is char- 
acterized by two dominant traits. 
The first is belief in the existence of 
fixed and eternal authoritative prin- 
ciples as truths that are not to be 
questioned. “Real unity can be 
achieved only by a hierarchy of 
truths which shows us which are 
fundamental and which are subsid- 
iaty.” The hierarchy must be already 
there, or else it could not show us. 
The other point is not so explicitly 
stated. But it does not require much 
reading between the lines to see the 
remedy proposed rests on a belief 
that since evils have come from 
surrender to shifting currents of 
public sentiment, the remedy is to 
be found in the greatest possible 
aloofness of higher learning from 
contemporary social life. This con- 
ception is explicitly seen in the con- 
stant divorce set up between intellect 
and practice and “experience.” 

I shall not stop to inquire whether 
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such a divorce, if it is established, 
will be conducive to creative intel- 
lectual work, inviting as is the topic. 
I content myself with pointing out 
that—admitting that many present 
ills come from surrender of educa- 
tional institutions to immediate so- 
cial pressures—the facts are open to 
another interpretation with respect 
to educational policy. The policy of 
aloofness amounts fundamentally to 
acceptance of a popular American 
slogan, ‘‘Safety first.” It would seem, 
on the other hand, as if the facts 
stated about the evil effects of our 
love of money should invite atten- 
tion on the part of institutions de- 
voted to love of truth for its own 
sake to the economic institutions 
that have produced this overweening 
love, and to their social consequences 
in other matters than the temper of 
educational institutions; and atten- 
tion to the means available for chang- 
ing this state of things. The imme- 
diate effect of such attention would 
probably be withdrawal of donations 
of money. But for an institution 
supposedly devoted to truth, a policy 
of complete withdrawal, however 
safe, hardly seems the way out. I 
have given but one illustration. I 
hope it may suggest a principle wide- 
ly applicable. Escape from present 
evil contemporary social tendencies 
may require something more than 
escape. It may demand study of social 
needs and social potentialities of en- 
during time span. President Hutch- 
ins’ discussion is noteworthy for 


complete absence of any reference to 
this alternative method of educa- 
tional reconstruction. It is conceiv- 
able that educational reconstruction 
cannot be accomplished without a 
social reconstruction in which higher 
education has a part to play. 

There are indications that Mr. 
Hutchins would not take kindly to 
labelling the other phase of this 
remedial plan “authoritarian.” But 
any scheme based on the existence 
of ultimate first principles with 
their dependent hierarchy of subsid- 
iaty principles does not escape au- 
thoritarianism by calling the prin- 
ciples “truths.” I would not intimate 
that the author has any sympathy 
with fascism. But basically his idea 
as to the proper course to be taken 
is akin to the distrust of freedom 
and the consequent appeal to some 
fixed authority that is now overrun- 
ning the world. There is implicit in 
every assertion of fixed and eternal 
first truths the necessity for some 
human authority to decide, in this 
world of conflicts, just what these 
truths are and how they shall be 
taught. This problem is conveniently 
ignored. Doubtless much may be said 
for selecting Aristotle and St. Thom- 
as as competent promulgators of 
first truths. But it took the authority 
of a powerful ecclesiastic organiza- 
tion to secure their wide recognition. 
Others may prefer Hegel, or Karl 
Marx, or even ‘Mussolini. As far as I 
can see, President Hutchins has 
completely evaded the problem of 
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who is to determine the definite 
truths that constitute the hierarchy. 

In view of the emphasis given by 
our author to the subject of logic, 
it is pertinent to raise the question 
of how far institutions can become 
centers of creative thought, if in 
their management it is assumed that 
fundamental truths and the hierarchy 
of truth are already known. The 
assumption that merely by learning 
pte-existent truths, students will be- 
come even students, much less cap- 
able of independent creative thought, 
is one that demands considerable 
logical inquiry. President Hutchins’ 
contempt for science as merely em- 
pirical perhaps accounts for his 
complete acceptance of the doctrine 
of formal discipline. But it is difhault 
to account for complete neglect of 
the place of the natural sciences in 
his educational scheme (apart from 
possible limitations of his own edu- 
cation) save on the score of a feeling, 
perhaps subconscious, that their rec- 
ognition is so hostile to the whole 
scheme of prescribed antecedent first 
truths that it would be fatal to the 
educational plan he proposes to give 
them an important place. Consider- 
ing, however, that their rise has 
already created a revolution in the 
old logic, and that they now afford 
the best existing patterns of con- 
trolled inquiry in search for truth, 


there will be others besides myself 
who will conclude that President 
Hutchins’ policy of reform by with- 
drawal from everything that smacks 
of modernity and contemporaneous- 
ness is not after all the road to the 
kind of intellectuality that will rem- 
edy the evils he so vividly depicts. 
The constant appeal of President 
Hutchins to Plato, Aristotle, and St. 
Thomas urgently calls for a very 
different interpretation from that 
which is given it. Their work is sig- 
nificant precisely because it does not 
represent withdrawal from the 
science and social affairs of their 
own times. On the contrary, each of 
them represents a genuine and pro- 
found attempt to discover and pre- 
sent in organized form the meaning 
of the science and the institutions 
that existed in their historic periods. 
The real conclusion to be drawn is 
that the task of higher learning at 
present is to accomplish a similar 
work for the confused and disordered 
conditions of our own day. The cure 
for surrender of higher learning to 
immediate and transitory pressures 
is not monastic seclusion. Higher 
learning can become intellectually 
vital only by coming to that close 
gtip with our contemporary science 
and contemporary social affairs which 
Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas 
exemplify in their respective ways. 


Columbia University. Reported from Social Fron- 


| John Dewey is Professor Emeritus of val Foe 


tier, III (January, 1937), 103-4. 
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MATHEMATICS IN THE MODERN CURRICULUM 
FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


WILLIAM L, WRINKLE 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


-SoME areas of the curriculum 
for secondary education have rec- 
ognized the need for adjustment to 
modern life. Other areas, including 
mathematics, have largely resisted 
this trend for modernization. No 
notable adjustment has been made 
in the senior high school curriculum 
within the present century. 

What is the place of mathematics 
in the modern curriculum? In the 
point of view here presented, facts 
or assumptions will be stated and a 
concluding statement will present a 
proposed plan of action. 

Mathematics in the secondary 
school is enroling a constantly de- 
creasing proportion of the student 
population. It is following the same 
path as the foreign languages, some 
of which have achieved extinction. 

No teacher or school subject has a 
right which supersedes the best edu- 
cational interests of the student. 
Probably few attempts to reorganize 
the secondary school curriculum 
have avoided conflict with the as- 
sumed vested rights of teachers. 

The ability of the individual 
should be a basic factor in deter- 
mining the materials and methods 
to be utilized in his curriculum. 
Lindquist, after a study of 9,000 
ninth-grade students just completing 
a year’s course in algebra, concluded 
that ‘‘a significant proportion of high 


school pupils are, by reason of men- 
tal ability, previous training, and 
present motivation, incapable of de- 
riving enough value from ninth- 
grade algebra as it is now generally 
taught to justify its being required 
of all students.” As a specific illus- 
tration, 95 percent of the 9,000 stu- 
dents could not solve the problem, 
“A dealer sold a suit for $42, mak- 
ing a profit of 20 percent of the 
cost. How many dollars profit did 
he make?” 

Ability to achieve in mathematics 
increases with mental maturity. One 
of the crimes of curriculum organi- 
zation has been to push materials 
down to constantly lower levels. As 
a result, students in the elementary 
school are working with skills which 
they cannot utilize in their experi- 
ences for many years to come, if 
ever. Benezet presents evidence that 
“children (at the close of the sixth 
year) who had no early drill on 
combinations, tables, etc. had been 
able, in one year (the sixth grade), 
to attain the level of accomplishment 
which the traditionally taught chil- 
dren had reached after three and 
one-half years of arithmetic drill.” 

There is little scientific justifica- 
tion for the grade-placement of 
mathematics in the conventional pro- 
gram. Why algebra should be in the 
ninth grade and geometry in the 
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tenth grade is an interesting question 
for speculation. Apparently it goes 
back to the time when high schools 
taught four years of mathematics be- 
cause four units of it were required 
for college entrance; thus the first 
course had to be placed in the ninth 
grade. We have maintained the con- 
ventional placement, although there 
is evidence that students in the 
eleventh grade who take first-year 
algebra understand it more readily 
and achieve much more rapidly. 

Things once learned are soon for- 
gotten unless they are used. We fail 
to recognize this in practice. The 
equation and the formula learned in 
ninth-grade algebra probably will 
not be used until eleventh-grade 
chemistry or physics, an interval of 
two years. 

Learning activity is more effective 
if it is purposive. In mathematics the 
violation of this fundamental truth 
is extreme. Mathematics in itself 
does not provide sufficient stimula- 
tion to insure effective learning. 
While we do not endorse the ex- 
treme view that the child should do 
nothing that he does not have an 
Original desire to do, yet if learn- 
ing can be promoted only on the 
basis of high-pressure, extrinsic mo- 
tivation, then the situation warrants 
careful examination to determine the 
actual values in the lives of the 
learners. 

The outcomes of mathematics in- 
struction are primarily tool or service 
skills which are valuable only to the 
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extent to which they are used. There 
is little question that if there is no 
demand for a tool there is little 
justification for its possession. 

The cultural values of mathematics 
claimed by mathematicians have not 
been clearly identified. Evidence of 
this is to be found in the fact that 
tests and examinations in mathemat- 
ics rarely include items that are de- 
signed to measure the so-called cul- 
tural values. 

The disciplinary values resulting 
from the study of mathematics do 
not transfer automatically to other 
areas of experience. Mathematics 
has based one major justification on 
the assumption that its study does 
something to the individual which 
remains even though the mathe- 
matics involved may be forgotten. 
Fawcett states that ‘Out of the con- 
fusion of viewpoints relative to the 
transfer of training there seems to 
be one general agreement: transfer 
in not automatic.” 

The basic concept underlying the 
organization of a curriculum for 
modern education should be the de- 
velopment of skills, habits, knowl- 
edge, attitudes, interests, and other 
abilities which will function in the 
life of the individual. One of the 
first justifications for the mathemat- 
ics program is based on the concept 
of preparation. The colleges demand 
so many units in algebra and geom- 
etry. While the justification of the 
college requirement may be ques- 
tioned, its defense is not the re- 
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sponsibility of the high school 
teacher. 

A large field of mathematical in- 
formation and skill is not recognized 
by mathematics programs. Why 
shouldn’t high school mathematics 
be concerned with such vital, every- 
day problems as taxation, insurance, 
and consumer buying? Would it not 
be better to do this job even though 
it eliminated algebra and geometry? 

On the basis of these facts and 
assumptions, the following sugges- 
tions are made. 

1. Elementary school mathematics 
should be subjected to critical study. 
Probably some of it should be moved 
upward into the junior high school, 
and certainly much of it might be 
eliminated. 

2. Mathematics instruction in the 
secondary school should be extended 
only to the point that all students 
have a command of the fundamental 
abilities. If students promoted from 
the elementary school are deficient 
in these fundamental skills, formal 
course work should be continued in 
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the junior high school until defi- 
ciencies are eliminated. 

3. Algebra and geometry and the 
more advanced courses should be 
moved upward as far as possible. If 
only two years of mathematics are 
included in the high school program, 
these courses should be made avail- 
able on the eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade levels. 

4. All mathematics other than 
that necessary to a command of the 
fundamental abilities and to intel- 
ligent understanding of social and 
personal problems should be made 
elective. Admission to algebra and 
geometry courses should be on the 
basis of student interest or desire to 
meet college-entrance requirements. 

5. Mathematics instruction should 
be incorporated into the curriculum 
wherever it is needed. Instead of 
teaching the equation in the ninth 
grade, instead of daily classes, the 
mathematics teacher would work 
with the physics or chemistry teacher 
and would teach the equation in the 
situation where its use is first needed. 


William L. Wrinkle is Director of the Secondary 

School, Colorado State College of Education. Re- 

ported from the Mathematics Teacher, XXIX 
(December, 1936), 374-80. 
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JHE United States is one of the few countries in which 
there is little or no restriction on the admission of children to 
the movies. Others are the Irish Free State, Estonia, Siam, and 
Nicaragua. In most European countries age levels govern 
admissions, and in many, children under 16 may only see 
films that have been specially authorized for them. 








PROBLEMS OF BROADCASTING AND EDUCATION 


S. Howarp EvANs 
In Education by Radio 


Te Federal Communications 
Commission, the commercial broad- 
casters, and the educational and cul- 
tural forces of the nation are the 
agencies vitally concerned with 
broadcasting. Creating a basis for 
cooperation satisfactory to all three 
is a laborious undertaking. At pres- 
ent, no such satisfactory basis exists, 
for two reasons: 

First, there exists a system of com- 
mercial competition which is un- 
sound because of the inequality of 
the licenses issued by the govern- 
ment. To one broadcaster the gov- 
ernment gives 50,000 watts power 
and unlimited time; to another it 
gives 100 watts power and limited 
hours of operation. Frequently it 
lets two such stations compete direct- 
ly for the advertising revenue which 
is their lifeblood. 

Second, the commercial broad- 
casters are not competent to control 
any complete program of social 
broadcasting, since their first obliga- 
tion is to the commercialism whose 
income enables them to exist. 

Up to now educators have been so 
acutely conscious of their shortcom- 
ings in both appreciation and use of 
radio that they have been hesitant 
and ineffective in their assertion of 
its educational and cultural impli- 
cations. But this is changing. Edu- 
cators know that no matter how 
vulnerable their position may be, it 
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is no more so than that of the system 
of government regulation, or the 
commercial system under which 
broadcasting is carried on. They are 
ready to assert that their responsi- 
bility to put their house in order is 
no greater than the responsibility of 
the federal government and the 
commercial broadcasters to do the 
same. 

Improvement of broadcasting is a 
common obligation of these three 
agencies. Each has a contribution to 
make. Each is dependent upon the 
contributions of the others. Until 
these facts are recognized and re- 
spected there is no basis even for 
negotiations to end the misunder- 
standings and disagreements that 
have revented cooperation in the 
past. 

The deficiencies of the Federal 
Communications Commission and 
the commercial broadcasters are fair- 
ly obvious. The great failing of the 
Commission is the inequality of its 
grants of broadcasting facilities and 
its lack of concern about the social 
uses to which these facilities are put. 
The Commission’s policy is one of 
non-action. It has failed to act on 
numerous problems which have been 
placed before it, although the respon- 
sibility for facing them has been 
placed by Congress squarely on the 
shoulders of the Commission. In 
regard to the matter of program 
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standards, the Commission has ex- 
cused its failure to act by quoting 
the Communications Act of 1934 
which expressly prohibits the Com- 
mission from censoring programs. 
But the problem could be met by 
the same method used in connection 
with technical standards. For some 
time the Commission has been de- 
manding that all stations meet care- 
fully established specifications for 
the mechanical operation of their 
stations. It has insisted on the in- 
stallation of new and improved 
equipment. The courts have consis- 
tently supported its action. 

It seems reasonable to believe 
that the Commission could establish 
similar standards for program serv- 
ice. Certainly there are standards 
which can be applied. If their appli- 
cation is effected without discrimin- 
ation the probability is that the 
courts will sustain the Commission 
in insisting upon them. Until the 
Commission gives some evidence of 
sincere interest in discharging its 
full responsibility, there can be no 
security in radio either for the 
broadcasters, for special interest 
groups such as religion, labor, and 
education, or for the public gen- 
erally. 

The great failing of the commer- 
cial broadcasters is their failure to 
recognize their own inherent incom- 
petence to perform adequately the 
full function of educational and 
cultural broadcasting. Commercial 
broadcasters are no more competent 


to determine what should be broad- 
cast to schools or what programs 
should be put on to elevate adult 
taste than they are to prescribe the 
kind of political, labor, or religious 
doctrine which should be preached 
over the air. Not only do station 
owners and program managers lack 
the qualifications for making educa- 
tional decisions, but they also operate 
within an economic framework 
which imposes further limitations 
upon them. 

In radio there are physical limita- 
tions, first, on the number of sta- 
tions, and, second, on the number of 
programs which can be put on the 
air by any one station. The more 
advertising it carries, the less edu- 
cational and cultural material it can 
use. If it does not carry a rather high 
percentage of advertising it cannot 
exist at all. And there can be little 
doubt that if certain scientific and 
educational data were to be broad- 
cast the sponsors of certain programs 
would protest immediately and 
probably withdraw their accounts. 
However honest the commercial 
station manager may be, he cannot 
use his station for any kind of com- 
plete educational or informative 
program without making encroach- 
ments on the foundations of his 
financial support. The urgency of 
advertising demands frequently in- 
fringes upon the opportunity of edu- 
cation to be heard at all. Educational 
programs are practically barred dur- 
ing evening and other financially 
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profitable hours. Not infrequently 
they have difficulty even during the 
unprofitable hours when they are 
tolerated. Their position is always at 
the sufferance of the station or chain 
management. 

To the question, “On what basis 
can cooperation be established be- 
tween the three great agencies 
concerned with broadcasting?’’ 
No simple answer can be given. 
The first step must undoubtedly 
be the assumption by the Com- 
mission of its responsibility to es- 
tablish and maintain a true equality 
of competition among its commercial 
licensees and to remove from the air 
those programs which are misleading 
in their advertising or degrading in 
their taste. This is not to imply a 
censorship. It simply means that the 
Commission is to establish minimum 
standards, within the limits of which 
station owners are free to do as they 
see fit. Once the Commission has 
eliminated the basic weaknesses of 
the present structure and taken steps 
to protect the public against program 
abuses, the less it has to do with the 
actual operation of the stations the 
better. The best assurance of satis- 
factory programs lies in the estab- 


S. Howard Evans is Secretary of the National Com- 

mittee on Education by Radio. Reported from Edu- 
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lishment of the highest possible 
degree of competition among the 
stations, provided only that the basis 
for competition is sound. 

Today, insistence by civic groups 
that they be given access to the air 
goes on despite the obvious fact that 
in most cases the applicants are 
wholly unable to put on acceptable 
programs. The National Committee 
on Education by Radio has proposed 
that there be formed in each state a 
voluntary organization, made up of 
representatives of the various great 
educational and cultural groups de- 
sirous of making public broadcasts. 
With pooled resources, expert tech- 
nical assistance could be enlisted. 
And improved programs would en- 
courage the commercial broadcasters 
to cooperate. Any plan ensuring pub- 
lic broadcasts of better quality will 
be welcomed by the commercial 
station operator, who ner ds an audi- 
ence of habitual listeners as vitally 
as a newspaper needs circulation. 

If a limited, carefully designed 
public program proved acceptable, 
provision would undoubtedly be 
made for the purchase of additional 
time beyond what the broadcasters 
could properly donate. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES IN THE LEARNING 
OF BRIGHT AND DULL CHILDREN 


CLIFFORD Woopy 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


NM ANY studies have been made 
to determine the difference in the 
learning reactions of bright and dull 
children. Several of these studies 
have come to the conclusion that 
there is a vast difference in the learn- 
ing reactions of the two groups of 
children. These authors point out 
differences such as those summarized 
in the following paragraph from the 
Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

For example, bright pupils are 
more able to profit by outlining and 
other forms of analysis; they are less 
willing to engage in drill exercises 
or other activities in which repetition 
or monotony is prominent; they gen- 
eralize more effectively and solve 


‘problems more readily on the basis 


of generalized experience; real ex- 
perience is most helpful to slow 
pupils, while vicarious experience, 
with its greater rapidity, economy, 
and accessibility, is most helpful to 
bright pupils; bright pupils like to 
devise their own attack upon a prob- 
lem, while the slow require rather 
specific directions; supplementary 
reference materials are helpful to 
bright pupils and confusing to slow; 
slow pupils need encouragement, 
while bright ones need careful check- 
ing to prevent the superficiality 
which may result from speed; the 


bright excel at planning, while the 
slow can execute more effectively 
than they can plan; other things be- 
ing equal, the social attitudes of the 
bright are usually better than those 
of the slow because they can more 
readily forsee ultimate consequences. 

The writer, much interested in the 
psychology of teaching the elemen- 
tary school subjects, began a study 
of the different devices which have 
been used in teaching the two types 
of pupils. Much to his surprise, he 
found virtually no differences pre- 
vailing in the methods employed. In 
dealing with particular groups of 
bright and dull pupils in a given 
situation some difference may be ap- 
parent, but if a wide survey of the 
methods and devices which have 
been used successfully in teaching 
the two groups is made, practically 
every device that has been used suc- 
cessfully with the dull group has 
also been used with equal success 
in the bright group. The opinion is 
ventured, on the basis of results ob- 
tained from limited investigations 
involving the testing of each group 
with a large variety of exercises 
ranging from the relatively easy for 
each group to the relatively difficult, 
that the same intrinsic types of re- 
sponses will be found in the two 
groups. Any difference manifested 
will be in degree, not in kind. 
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If the above generalization is true, 
it follows that in teaching the two 
groups the same fundamental prin- 
ciples will be applied. It seems that 
this generalization must prevail if 
One accepts the conclusion that a 
general law of learning prevails in 
all learning situations. If Thorn- 
dike’s laws of learning and the five 
characteristics of the act of learning 
—or any other theories of learning, 
for that matter—can really be char- 
acterized as laws of learning, these 
laws must have application to the 
learning of the bright and the dull. 
Thus it is reasonable to expect the 
same intrinsic principles in the re- 
actions of the two groups. 

While the writer denies any in- 
trinsic differences in the learning of 
the bright and dull groups in gen- 
eral, he readily admits that there are 
differences in the responses to any 
given situation which is difficult 
enough to challege each group. These 
differences may be due to many fac- 
tors: health, reaction time, inherent 
keenness, length of the attention 
span, functioning of the memory, 
richness of the association process, 
capacity to make generalizations, na- 
ture of the environment, and the 
emotional behavior. One must ad- 
mit the existence of individual diff- 
erences in children at birth. Certainly 
different environments and emo- 
tional responses register themselves 
in the interests, associations, and 
conducts of the pupils. One can 
readily admit all of these differences, 
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and yet at the same time insist that 
the process of growth and learning, 
i.e., the process of adding to the 
original capital endowed by nature, 
is identical for the two groups. 

On the assumption that certain 
differences do exist among bright 
and dull pupils and that the methods 
of learning for the two groups are 
the same, it naturally follows that in 
teaching the two groups, the major 
task is to determine as accurately as 
possible the nature of the achieve- 
ments and interest of the two groups 
and to adjust the instruction to the 
results portrayed. In one sense all 
education is child centered, in that 
the child must learn the new thing 
in terms of old experience. The task 
of teaching, then, is to study the 
child and to teach new things in 
terms of what he already knows. This 
generalization holds, no _ matter 
whether one is teaching bright or 
dull children, whether he is teaching 
two individuals in the bright group 
or two individuals in the dull group. 
In this sense education is child cen- 
tered. The study of differences ex- 
isting in a group of bright and dull 
children may be helpful in order to 
throw light on the child, but in the 
last analysis, the educational process 
must focus on the individual pupil. 

Thus the major task in teaching 
is to find the level at which the 
child can succeed, to put the child 
into a state of readiness for learning 
the new experience set in such fash- 
ion that it may be permanently re- 
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tained, and to develop an attitude of 
pride in successful mastery of the 
thing to be learned. This formula 
holds regardless of whether one is 
teaching bright or dull children, but 
one can usually expect results more 
quickly with the bright than with 
the dull. The process of teaching 
dull children may involve a much 
greater search for the experience in 
the child with which to tie up the 
new learning, a greater variety of the 
presentation of the new ideas before 
the child actually grasps the point 
at issue, Many more repetitions and a 
much greater variety of drill situa- 
tions, much more frequent reviews, 
and shorter and more objective units 
to be learned; but the process of in- 
struction is intrinsically the same as 
that invoked in teaching the bright 
children. Obviously, teaching dull 


children is more time-consuming. 

Since one group learns more 
slowly, it naturally follows that the 
dull group must not be expected to 
cover the same amount of material 
as the bright group and that it should 
have a longer time for mastering the 
given amount of subject matter. 
Surely the subject matter of the two 
groups should be differentiated ac- 
cording to the needs of the two 
groups and to the needs of the in- 
dividual pupils within the groups. 
When the rate of learning and the 
thing to be learned are adjusted to 
the needs of the learner, the stage 
is set for the application of the laws 
of learning. The application of such 
laws to the situation at hand is the 
essence of the art of teaching, no 
matter whether teaching bright, 
average, or dull children. 


Clifford Woody is Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational Reference and 
Research, University of Michigan. Reported from 
the University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, VIII (December, 1936), 37-39. 
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oth GRADUATE student at the University of lowa, Harold 
M. Paulson, has devised a method for detecting common 
faults of students in arithmetic by making motion pictures of 
the paper, pencil, and hand of a working student. By analyz- 
ing the movements of the pencil, education experts have been 
able to discover where the student's difficulties lie. Teachers 
are shown the films so that they may improve their instruc- 


tion. 
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PERIPATETIC PROFESSORS 





WILLIS KNAPP JONES 
In the Modern Language Journal 


Me svar scholars traveled 
from one university to another to 
study with different professors and 
broaden their viewpoints. More re- 
cently it has been the professors who 
go traveling. But nowadays schools 
can give their students the advan- 
tages of contact with foreign coun- 
tries by tuning in on a short-wave 
radio. Modern foreign language 
classes can listen to fluent native 
pronunciation. 

The Department of Commerce es- 
timates that 60,000 schools are 
equipped with radios and approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 juveniles listen 
weekly to such programs as the 
American School of the Air and the 
Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour. 

Recently at Miami University the 
Departments of Modern Languages 
established a “Listening Post’’ to dis- 
cover when foreign programs are 
available. During the first four days 
it was in operation, we heard pro- 
gtams from 26 nations and all the 
continents. True, some were too faint 
to use with classes. Others were in 
English. But we gave several Spanish 
classes a chance to hear broadcasts 
from Cuba and a conversation class 
eavesdropped on an amateur in 
Santo Domingo conversing with a 
Colombian friend and on a Peruvian 


caballero flirting with a senorita in 
Chile. We provided a 90-minute 
broadcast of Alarcén’s E/ sombrero 
de tres picos for two classes. 

All who heard the natives speak- 
ing Spanish (many for the first time) 
made the gratifying discovery that 
they could identify words and even 
sentences. Also they could verify, 
at first hand, what their teachers had 
told them about intonation and 
speed of pronunciation. 

Daily papers and weekly radio 
magazines provide information 
about many foreign stations. Ger- 
man students will find listed there 
any number of German stations on 
the air at all hours. French students 
are not so fortunate. They will have 
only the bilingual announcements 
from Quebec, since the Pontoise 
stations near Paris are on limited 
time. However, the French govern- 
ment promises new and powerful 
stations in the spring. 

Probably the uncertainity of re- 
ception has been one reason why 
classes have not had more radio con- 
tact with foreign countries. But for- 
eign stations are increasing in power 
and receiving sets are rapidly reach- 
ing that perfection which will make 
foreign broadcasts a regular part of 
modern language teaching. 


Miami University. Reported from the Modern 


| Willis Knapp Jones is a member of the faculty of | 


Language Journal, XXI (December, 1936), 191-93. 
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THE PEACE RIVER EXPERIMENT 


WILLIAM A. PLENDERLEITH 
In The School 


HE Peace River District of 
British Columbia was first settled in 
1912. It has today a population of 
about 13,000 scattered over an area 
of 7,000 square miles. The first 
schools were established in 1915, 
and their increase in number has 
kept pace with the steady growth of 
settlement. In 1933, when the writer 
was appointed to the Peace River 
Inspectorate, there were 63 schools 
in operation. Only four of these had 
more than one room. They were of 
the crudest possible structure—usu- 
ally built of logs—with no heating 
apparatus except an unjacketed 
stove. The blackboards usually con- 
sisted of painted beaverboard or just 
plain tarpaper. No screens were pro- 
vided and during the mosquito sea- 
son one was usually unable to see 
across the classroom because of the 
smoke from the smudge used to keep 
out the mosquitoes. 

Toilet facilities were of the worst 
imaginable kind. In winter the chil- 
dren used open toilets in tempera- 
tures of 30 or 40 degrees below zero; 
in summer, the open toilets pro- 
vided a gathering place for all the 
flies in the neighborhood. No toilet 
paper was supplied; it was usual to 
find in its place a catalogue. 

In all schools there was a scarcity 
of equipment. There were few sup- 
plementary textbooks, and the read- 
ing library usually consisted of two 


or three battered novels that were 
unfit for juvenile use. No attempt 
was made to provide for extra- 
curricular activities. 

Because the existing conditions 
were due in large part to the in- 
competence of local school author- 
ities, and to lack of cooperation 
among them, in 1934 it was sug- 
gested that it might be worthwhile 
to consider a plan for consolidating 
the rural districts under one official 
trustee, and unifying the whole sys- 
tem by giving the inspector direct 
control over all school work carried 
on by health authorities, the school 
trustees, and the teachers. 

Accordingly, four experimental 
units were created from 39 former 
school districts. The health services 
and the teaching staffs of all four 
units were under the direct control 
of the Director of Education (the 
School Inspector). In each unit an 
official trustee, aided by advisory 
committees made up of former 
school boards, would exercise the 
powers conferred by the School Act 
on former boards of school trustees. 
He would be responsible for the 
raising and administering of all taxes 
and grants connected with school 
activities and would exercise every 
power and function which, under 
the School Act, might be had and 
exercised by the qualified voters of 
the school district, including the 
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determination of the amount of 
money to be raised by assessment in 
the district. In the appointment of 
teachers the official trustee would 
act only on the recommendation of 
the Department of Education. 

When the change was made, a 
great amount of opposition was en- 
countered, particularly from those 
who had been squandering the local 
school funds. When the trustees of 
many school districts realized that 
they had lost their power to spend 
public money without the authoriza- 
tion of the official trustee, they did 
all they could to stir up public feel- 
ing against the new system. 

However, at the end of the first 
year of operation the success of the 
larger unit in the Peace River Area 
was assured. Many who had first 
been opposed to the system wrote to 
the Department of Education ex- 
pressing their hearty approval of the 
change. Many of the districts which 
had not been included in the four 
experimental units petitioned to be 
taken into the consolidation. 

The success of the experimental 
units was so marked that it was 
recommended that rural districts and 
third class cities throughout the 
province be organized on the Peace 
River model. The Department of 
Education, however, before taking 
any province-wide steps, decided to 
utilize the whole Peace River In- 
spectorate as a demonstration area in 
which to perfect the system of ad- 
ministration for the larger unit. 
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To carry out this intention, at the 
end of the 1934-35 school year, the 
inspector's duties were enlarged to 
include those of the official trustee. 
The reason for this change was that 
actually the inspector was in effec- 
tive charge of the schools and their 
administration, while the official 
trustee confined himself to matters 
of business routine. It was therefore 
decided that the inspector, with the 
aid of a clerk, could carry on more 
efficiently the administrative func- 
tions of both offices. This change, in 
addition to its administrative ad- 
vantages, has prevented a situation 
which in future larger units might 
have developed into a dyarchy. 

The necessity for the expression 
of local opinion on school matters 
was recognized by the creation of an 
Area Council of five members, partly 
appointed and partly elected from 
the members of the local Advisory 
Committees. 

Under the former system of school 
boards there had been too great 
diversity in such matters as salaries, 
equipment, and administrative prac- 
tices, and, on the other hand, too 
little diversity in teaching methods, 
curriculum, and the educational and 
health opportunities provided by the 
schools. The chief efforts of the De- 
partment, therefore, were directed 
to reversing this situation. 

Uniformity of administrative prac- 
tices connected with business routine 
was effected at once, and of those 
connected with salaries and with 
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financial support within a year. The 
new system of larger-units auto- 
matically eliminated many of the 
abuses that had existed under the old 
system, and at the end of the first 
year a total saving of $2,800 had 
been made. And, as a result of the 
administrative changes made at the 
end of the first year, the efficiency of 
the whole unit has been increased to 
a degree surpassing the most san- 
guine hopes of the departmental offi- 
cials. In 1935-36 a saving of more 
than $12,000 was made in the 
business administration of the sys- 
tem. 

Some of the factors contributing 
were: elimination of yearly audit 
fees, secretaries’ allowances, and 
bank charges on individual school 
accounts ; reduction in insurance rates 
through use of a blanket insurance 
system; standardizing supplies and 
buying them in bulk; a general 
avoidance of waste through a proper 
system of budgeting and accounting. 

From the $12,000 saved a wide 
variety of enlarged educational offer- 
ings and improvements in equip- 
ment were made. 

The adjustment of teachers’ sal- 
aries on the basis of ‘“‘services 
rendered,” and the assurance of 
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annual increment for satisfactory 
work, have produced an increase in 
esprit de corps through making the 
entire area a promotion area for 
teachers. The general quickening of 
professional interest is shown by 
the enrolment of over 80 percent of 
the staff in summer schools and 
correspondence courses. Four weak 
teachers have been eliminated and 
seven adjusted to positions they 
could hold more suitably. Fourteen 
new teachers were very carefully 
selected by the Registrar of the 
Teachers’ Bureau. 

The improvement in instruction is 
reflected in a 10 percent increase in 
the general pass lists through all 
grades in the larger unit. 

Its success has developed a steadi- 
ly increasing body of public opinion 
in favor of the new system. Districts 
in which the ratepayers were 100 
percent against the system in 1934 
have now swung in the opposite 
direction and are 100 percent for 
the plan. 

Judged by results, the present 
system of school administration in 
the larger unit is much more efficient 
in every way than the former system 
of school administration in small 
local units. 
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INSTRUCTION IS NOT EDUCATION 





NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


In the Report of the President of Columbia University 


yim steady tendency toward the 
bureaucratic standardization and 
regimentation of all school and col- 
lege work which has now been going 
on in the United States for a full 
generation, has done and is doing 
serious damage to the cause of edu- 
cation. The American people are 
expending year by year hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the construc- 
tion and support of schools, the 
influence of which as reflected in the 
minds and characters of so many of 
the millions entrusted to their care, 
is very far from what it should be. 
No matter how varied the types 
of student may be or how various 
their several individual personali- 
ties, education fails entirely unless 
it provides them, each and all, with 
a common intellectual denominator. 
The practice and policy of permitting 
the student who is a mere child to 
choose his own subjects of study 
without direction or oversight, or to 
pursue those and only those which 
appeal to his taste or to his fancy, is 
a complete denial of the whole edu- 
cational process. This is what may be 
called the rabbit-theory of education, 
according to which any infant is en- 
couraged to roam about an enclosed 
field, nibbling here and there at 
whatever root or flower or weed may, 
for the moment, attract his attention 
or tempt his appetite. All this is 
described by the ludicrous term of 
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self-expression. Those who call this 
type of school work progressive, re- 
veal themselves as afloat on a sea of 
inexperience without chart or com- 
pass or even rudder. 

The youth thus deprived of the 
privilege of real instruction and 
real discipline, is sent into the world 
bereft of his great intellectual and 
moral inheritance. His own share of 
the world’s intellectual and moral 
wealth has been withheld from him. 
It is no wonder that the best use he 
can so often find to make of his time 
is to try, by whatever means he can 
devise, to share the material wealth 
of some of his fellows. 

With all this there has gone the 
tendency to confine judgment upon 
a pupil’s progress in school to his 
technical performance at formal ex- 
aminations. Thus, a widespread 
system of formulating the educa- 
tional process in terms of points or 
hours, and of measuring educational 
progress by the mere results of 
periodical tests of work prescribed 
for these points and hours, has been 
brought into existence. There could 
hardly be a more complete abdica- 
tion of the teacher’s true function 
than that marked by practices of this 
sort. The results are to be seen in the 
untrained, undisciplined, and even 
uninformed minds to be found in 
so great numbers among the school 
children and graduates of today. 
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INSTRUCTION IS NOT EDUCATION 


The effects of this series of hap- 
penings on the work of the American 
college are most unfortunate. The 
results of formal instruction are 
relatively easy to test and to measure, 
while the results of guidance, of 
discipline, and of inspiration are 
only to be found in those intangible 
qualities which are reflected in good 
morals and good manners, in other 
words in fine personality. 

It was never more important than 
now to resist the habit of treating 
instruction as if it were identical 
with education and as if it alone 
constituted the entire educational 
process. The guidance, the discipline, 
and the inspiration which should 
accompany and condition instruction 
are the vitally important educational 
instrumentalities. The mere posses- 
sion of information, however multi- 
form and accurate, is no test or 
assurance whatsoever that an educa- 
tion has been had or even begun. 

The American college, when it 
opens its doors to undergraduate 
students, does so with the hope and 
the purpose of admitting such, and 
only such, as desire a college educa- 
tion and who, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, will address themselves to 
getting that education in the best 
and most helpful way that is possi- 
ble. These undergraduate students 


are called upon to pay academic 
fees, but the college itself from its 
Own resources must expend upon 
such students at least as much again 
as each individual student pays to 
the college. Therefore, if it is to dis- 
charge its trust, the college must 
make sure that it accepts and keeps 
upon its rolls only those under- 
graduate students who are worthy of 
receiving this generous favor, and 
who show themselves desirous of 
profiting by their educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Any other conception of college 
education must result in turning the 
college into a mere factory with de- 
grees and honors for sale at so much 
per point, the point to be gained by 
formal examination upon the subject 
matter of instruction alone. All 
character-building influences are 
pushed aside and all those qualities 
and characteristics which go to the 
making of an educated American 
gentleman are treated as if they did 
not exist. Where these conditions 
prevail the college is a machine for 
turning out instruction, and not a 
seat of learning to give all that is 
meant by the true significance of the 
word education. Character, conduct, 
and sound mental habits come first; 
information, however important, is 
subordinate to them. 


Nicholas Murray Butler is President of Columbia 

University. Reported from the Report of the Presi- 

dent of Columbia University for 1936, Thirty- 
seventh Series, No. 2 (December 26, 1936). 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE CULTURAL LAG 


ARTHUR HENRY MOEHLMAN 
In Educational Method 


—!n the world today there is an 
evident cultural lag between our con- 
trol of natural forces and our con- 
trol of human forces. While human- 
kind has raced to construct power 
machines, it has been very slow to 
create the necessary social controls. 
A great scientist has said that “man 
should be the measure of all.” Yet 
the most careless observer is com- 
pelled to see how little men and 
women are used as the measure of 
all things. 

Citizens of high caliber are nec- 
essary if the challenge is to be met, 
and the social studies have a heavy 
share in the responsibility of training 
such citizens. Yet great confusion 
exists within the field of the social 
studies. Subject matter is divided 
into water-tight compartments so 
that the student never sees the wood 
for the trees. There is often exces- 
sive reliance on projects built around 
momentary interests of children, pre- 
venting the organized study of fun- 
damentals in the social scene. Pro- 
grams frequently overlap with 
consequent lack of continuity and 
waste. The materials used are often 
inaccurate or avoid controversial 
problems, such as the distribution of 
income and public utilities. 

In the construction of a social 
studies program four points may be 
considered: purpose, plan, activity, 
and evaluation. 
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PURPOSE.—Powys tells us that 
“any real, beautiful, noble culture 
is founded upon dreams.” From the 
beginning there has been an Ameri- 
can Dream. But even with the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the 
Constitution and the ensuing inter- 
pretations of these purposes it is 
difficult to describe the values for 
which America is fighting, to define 
our “ational interest. 

Does more perfect union require 
national planning? Does defense 
mean sending an expeditionary force 
abroad? Does the general welfare 
include low-cost housing and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives? Does liberty 
mean that fascists and communists 
should be allowed freedom of speech 
and assembly? The social studies 
teacher is handicapped in making a 
statement of purposes until the con- 
temporary American standard of 
values is clarified. Meanwhile the 
purposes of the program may be 
limited to: (1) understanding of 
the trends in human activities against 
a world landscape and in historical 
perspective; (2) making of intelli- 
gent choices, individually and _ so- 
cially, on the basis of tested evidence; 
(3) planning of a continuous and 
expanding range of experiences in 
terms of individual and social needs; 
(4) carrying out of creative activity 
in the school, home, and community ; 
(5) evaluating of experiences with 
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a view to the steady reconstruction 
of personal and group values. 

PLAN.—Any plan of attack seems 
to face two major difficulties: (1) 
The experiences should be planned 
in terms of our knowledge of adoles- 
cent needs; and we are just begin- 
ning to secure even the most meager 
outlines of the process of adolescent 
growth. (2) The experiences should 
be planned to coordinate the results 
of research in the various social stud- 
ies’ fields—history, geography, polit- 
ical science, sociology, economics, 
and anthropology. But there is con- 
troversy between those who wish to 
separate the various fields and those 
who wish to fuse them into a new 
amalgam. 

Research workers have given us 
two formulas useful in coordinating 
the social studies. (1) A formula for 
analysis of the landscape, in which 
human activities take place, includes: 
lithosphere, hydrosphere, atmos- 
phere, biosphere, and anthropo- 
sphere. (2) A formula for the 
analysis of human activities, which 
tends to force attention on the whole 
rather than on a part, includes: 
gtowth, production, consumption, 
creative activity, education, re-cre- 
ation, communication, transporta- 
tion, exchange, and government. 

A possible six-year plan, from the 
seventh grade through the twelfth 
grade, includes the following range 
of experiences, unified by this em- 
phasis on human activities and the 
landscape: 


Seventh Year.— Exploration of 
the school, home, and community. 
The emphasis on the school in re- 
lation to the home and community 
helps meet the need for orientation 
in the upper school. 

Eighth Year.—Regional explora- 
tion of the United States in its set- 
ting of the Americas. Use of Lo- 
beck’s Physiographic Diagram of the 
United States, or Guy-Harold Smith’s 
South America, together with refer- 
ence reading and visual aids, helps 
the student to live in the Great 
Plains, the Canadian Shield, the 
Coastal Plain with their cowhands, 
miners and trappers, cotton farmers, 
and coast-wise shippers. They be- 
gin to appreciate the tremendous 
range in human existence and the 
need for cooperation. 

Ninth Year.—Regional explora- 
tion of the Eurasian, African, and 
Australasian continents. This takes 
the group into the complex cultures 
of the Old World. They have the 
opportunity of becoming world citi- 
zens, of appreciating the stresses and 
strains which the United States to 
some degree escapes. They avoid 
the provincialism of many Ameri- 
cans. They become more fully aware 
of the lags in culture from region to 
region. 

Tenth Y ear—Case study of past 
cultures from the Old Stone Age 
through the Power Age, a systematic 
exploration of the slow steps by 
which mankind has conquered more 
freedom for itself. 
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Eleventh Year. — Developmental 
study of American cultures, empha- 
sizing the growth of the various 
frontiers of settlement — Spanish, 
French and English, and then the 
American. The human activities 
analysis stimulates the development 
of a broad perspective on American 
life before the First Revolution, be- 
fore the Second Revolution (Civil 
War), and in the Power Age. The 
second major theme is the develop- 
ment of the Power Age with its 
urban civilization in contrast to the 
rural civilization of the frontier. 
Upon completion, students may well 
have a vivid picture of the epic of 
America’s growth, of the currents of 
American thought from Jefferson to 
Emerson, and John Dewey, of the 
wasting and the conservation of a 
great heritage, of the growth of the 
American Dream, possibly its shat- 
tering. 

Twelfth Year—tIntegration of 
previous experiences in a Study of 
the Art of Living in the Power Age, 
and definite orientation in terms of 
future plans. One class with such a 
background evolved a 12-point plat- 
form for the America of the future. 

Activiry.—The activity which 
may be carried on within such a plan 
is unlimited. The emphasis on hu- 
man activities and the landscape 
stimulates a continual connection 


with reality. Community surveys, 
exhibits, plans for neighborhood 
improvements—such a sequence en- 
courages the use of all laboratories 
from fine arts and industrial arts to 
the library. Field trips, even in the 
study of the medieval period, are 
possible. A rector may explain the 
symbolism of his church. A livestock 
farmer may explain the advance 
made in breeding cattle. 

Activity should include a careful 
balance of student and teacher plan- 
ning. Increasing student responsibil- 
ity from year to year is a real aid to 
growth. 

EVALUATION.—Purpose, plan, 
and activity are of little worth with- 
out evaluation. The use of attitude 
and factual tests, the keeping of 
anecdotal records and progress re- 
ports by the teacher stimulate mea- 
surement of the total growth of the 
children. 

All such plans as the one pro- 
posed need constant revision in the 
light of research. Research materials 
should be “humanized” more rapid- 
ly so as to avoid the present lag be- 
tween the laboratory and the class- 
room. Such projects as Our Times 
and Building America ate indica- 
tions of what may be done in hu- 
manizing social studies materials so 
that students have the latest and most 
accurate view of the Power Age. 


Arthur Henry Moehlman is Assistant Professor of 

Social Science Education, Ohio State University. 

Reported from Educational Method, XVI (Decem- 
ber, 1936), 99-104. 
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TOWARD A CHANGING CURRICULUM IN SCIENCE 


KENNETH E. ANDERSON 
In the School Review 


ask F curriculum revision is to keep 
step with a dynamic society, it must 
be continuous. Present-day publica- 
tions often discuss science material 
still more or less in the stage of ex- 
perimentation, and these discoveries 
gradually swell the body of known 
facts. To determine the kind and 
amount of material on science ap- 
pearing in current magazines and 
the relation of this material to the 
science curriculum, the writer made 
an anlysis of 20 magazines often 
used in schools. It was determined 
which magazines are read most fre- 
quently by adults and high school 
pupils and those considered most 
desirable by making a survey of the 
literature on reading interests. A 
questionnaire disclosed that science 
departments in 60 percent of 82 


representative high schools actively 
fostered the use of magazines. 

The relative emphasis given the 
12 subject-matter fields brings out 
the fact that the science curriculum 
in the high school is not in harmony 
with the emphasis accorded the var- 
ious fields of science in current mag- 
azines. Several fields—medicine and 
medical science, public health and 
sanitation, personal health and hy- 
giene, weather and meteorology, and 
psychology—which receive little em- 
phasis might be given more. 

The magazines analyzed in this 
study might be re-analyzed for ma- 
terials in other fields such as social 
studies, which would no doubt in- 
dicate valuable teaching materials. 
Such studies are conducive to a 
changing curriculum. 


PERCENTAGE OF SPACE GIVEN TO SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDs IN 1933 AND 
1934 IN Stix NUMBERS OF EACH OF TWENTY MAGAZINES 











Subject-Matter Field Percentage Subject-Matter Field Percentage 
of Space of Space 
Physics . . . . « «19.2 Personal health and 
Medicine and medical science . 17.0 bygieme . ~.« ee 
Zoology . . . . . . 16.5 Aviation and setonautics . . 48 
Public health and ne a 
ee a ee A ce a ee ae 
Astromomy .... =. =. 74d Psychology ... ia ee 
Chemistry. . . . . . . 64 Weather and meteorology >» 





Prague, Minnesota, High School. Reported from the 


| Kenneth E, Anderson is a teacher in the New | 


School Review, XLV (January, 1937), 53-59. 
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TEACHING HISTORY THAT FUNCTIONS FOR DAILY 
LIVING 


HERBERT H. HELBLE AND LEONARD D. SPRAGUE 
In the Social Studies 


m F the ultimate outcomes of sec- 
ondary education are health, voca- 
tional information and guidance, 
recreational living, and adequate 
discharge of social responsibilities, 
it is obvious that much of our history 
teaching fails to accomplish any of 
these aims. The report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies has 
challenged the formal type of teach- 
ing in the social studies. Criticism 
of instruction and methods are being 
constantly paraded. Processes and 
products are constantly under fire. 

The teaching of history in its 
present forms—history as history 
and for history’s sake—will proba- 
bly diminish in the high schools as 
have formal algebra, geometry, 
Latin, and Greek. Even now the 
subject is too often grouped in the 
public mind with these so-called 
“dead” subjects. It is beginning to 
lose its privileged status as a required 
subject for high school graduation 
or college entrance. 

The remedy lies in formulating a 
new method of instruction which 
concerns itself with pupil interests. 
We believe it is as impossible for 
the average adolescent to derive les- 
sons from past life experienced by 
others as it is for him to derive sus- 
tenance from food consumed by 
others. We believe, and act upon 
the belief, that learning takes place 
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only if purposeful activity takes 
place. 

For the third year our teachers at 
Appleton High School are conduct- 
ing an experiment with an American 
history course designed to teach 
“life” as we live it today instead of 
“just about life’ as it was lived in 
the past. We are veering away from 
emphasizing isolated and memor- 
ized bits of information about the 
experience of others toward a course 
which builds a basic understanding 
of the politico-socio-economic con- 
cepts that touch contemporary life. 
Seeking goals and attempting to 
solve problems is the kernel of 
thought and action in our history 
classrooms. Historical background 
and origins are not overlooked, but 
we begin with the problem as it 
confronts the American citizen today. 

Our method of studying American 
history becomes a study of American 
problems. We begin the year by 
having students (seniors) compile a 
list of contemporary problems that 
they feel are crucial. This list is not 
handed down, ready-made, from 
teacher to pupil. The list includes 
these: unemployment, relief, over- 
production or underconsumption, 
propaganda and the news, tariff and 
foreign trade, crime, conservation of 
human and natural resources, co- 
Operatives and capitalism, economic 
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planning, economic imperialism, 
growing intolerances and the various 
“isms” in American life, and others. 

Several days in class are spent re- 
cording these problems on the black- 
board, consolidating, classifying, and 
clarifying so that each issue is sepa- 
rate and distinct. Several days are 
then devoted to talking over these 
problems in class. By making the 
discussion somewhat provocative the 
instructor generally succeeds in 
arousing at least tentative conclu- 
sions around felt convictions (often 
the first the pupil has had on any 
problem) so that the pupil has suffi- 
cient emotional interest to support or 
oppose the issue on at least several 
problems. His initial stimulus is 
provided by his desire to seek fur- 
ther data to “prove’’ his convictions. 

In our experimentation thus far 
we have charted these miscellaneous 
American problems under five heads: 
economic imperialism, industrial ad- 
justments, agricultural adjustments, 
social and cultural adjustments, and 
evolution of democracy. Practically 
all the events of American history 
of social use to modern Americans 
can be grouped under one or more 
of these central themes. 

These main control units are or- 
ganized not merely for purposes of 
academic discussion, but to bring 
out the problems of the day in sharp 
outline. 

Conclusions or proposed solutions 
come out of the student’s own 
thought-experience after study and 


discussion, and are never proposed 
or forced by the instructor. The pupil 
constantly faces challenging social 
situations and we suggest that he 
do something about them in the 
remedies he proposes. The import- 
ant part played by good will, cooper- 
ation, and reasoned intelligence, 
rather than force, in the settlement 
of all modern problems is not left 
unnoticed. In short, we aim to have 
the pupil recognize change, welcome 
desirable changes, and help to make 
those changes desirable by the con- 
scious realization that intelligence 
can improve American society. 

The student soon sees that he can 
atrive at no intelligent understand- 
ing of modern problems without 
invoking frequent aid from past 
history, economics, sociology, ge- 
ography, etc. But he is taught to sift 
and choose, utilizing only that his- 
torical data that will be of direct 
aid in understanding what he is 
studying. Logical or chronological 
organization of materials, as found 
in standard textbooks, can often be 
disregarded. Only such organized 
knowledge is used as aids in under- 
standing the American history that 
functions in American life today. 
Everything else is ruthlessly cast 
aside. Yet the student consults and 
uses much more material than is 
found in the usual history textbook. 
It is interesting, and somewhat start- 
ling, to observe how avidly many 
students uncover American problems 
and track them to their lairs. 
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The activity movement has funda- 
mentaliy altered the elementary 
school. Functional teaching as out- 
lined here can become the activity 
movement transferred to the senior 
high school. We have found dis- 
tinct values in this type of approach. 
We capture the pupil’s interest, and 
thus his effort. Because the subject 
matter is related to life, past history 
becomes alive with future applica- 


tions, and current history becomes 
meaningful with past understand- 
ings. By converting the classroom 
into a library-laboratory we intro- 
duce cooperative, problem-solving 
ideas to the pupils. 

Thus the study of history becomes 
something that functions in daily 
life, rather than a hit-or-miss propo- 
sition of yesterday unrelated to life 
and its problems. 


Herbert H. Helble and Leonard D. Sprague are on 

the faculty of the Appleton, Wisconsin, High 

School. Reported from the Social Studies, XXVIII 
(January, 1937), 13-17. 
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| STUDY to determine the ex- 
tent of cheating in a college class- 
room and the factors related to such 
behavior disclosed that 42 percent of 
the students were dishonest even 
though little incentive was offered, 
according to F. W. Parr in the 
Journal of Higher Education. A 
multiple-response vocabulary _ test 
which was secretly scored by the 
examiner before each student was 
asked to score his own paper gave 
Opportunity to test the honesty of 
409 students, who knew that the re- 
sults of the test would have no 
influence on their grades or class 
standing. The most pronounced re- 
lationships to dishonesty were found 
to be age, the older students, with 
the exception of one age group, be- 
ing more dishonest; occupation of 
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the parent, the professional groups 
being more honest than laborers; 
rank in high school graduating class, 
the upper third being more honest; 
degree of economic self-support, 
those who did not have to support 
themselves being more honest; and 
intelligence ranks and college schol- 
arship, the more intelligent and 
those who were more successful in 
college being more honest. The in- 
vestigator believes that intellectual 
handicaps and participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities interfere with 
college success to a degree which 
will drive the individual to resort to 
dishonesty in the classroom in order 
to compete with hisclassmates. Cheat- 
ing, he believes, might be reduced 
by adapting the work to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the student. 
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HEALTHS AND HEALTH 
Jay B. NAsH 


In Progressive Education 


me O this for health; go there for 
health; drink this; eat that; take 
this; take that; stay alkaline; get 
vitamins. The school child of today 
under a battery of propaganda from 
magazines, billboards, and radios 
must throw up his hands and shout, 
“It’s all a racket!” As a matter of 
fact, this is exactly what he is doing. 
We have driven a mass of young 
people to the point where they be- 
lieve in nothing. So many conflicting 
viewpoints have been presented to 
them, so much obvious propaganda, 
so much blocking of pure food and 
drug acts and other obvious mea- 
sures for the promotion of health by 
interests that are bent on their 
“rights” to make profits, that it is 
no wonder a great many of our young 
people say, “Everything is a racket, 
so let me be about the job of getting 
my share!” 

Even in thoughtful circles there 
is much confusion. We hear much 
about physical health, mental health, 
moral health, and now we are be- 
ginning to hear about social, finan- 
cial, and many other healths. Are all 
these phases of one health? If so, 
how are they integrated? 

In the schools health must always 
be an administrative, not a single 
departmental responsibility, because 
it is necessary for all the elements 
of school life to be geared together 
in the attainment of this one objec- 


tive. Only a few days ago a teacher 
in a department of home-making 
said to the writer: ‘““Why don’t you 
do something about the posture of 
children? I can hardly fit dresses on 
them.” My response was: “What 
did you do about it?” She replied 
very quickly, ““That is your responsi- 
bility, not mine.” As long as this 
attitude persists in such minor mat- 
ters as posture, progress will be slow 
in major health issues. 

Physical education and health 
should never be thought of as syn- 
onyms. Health is an outcome of 
heredity and the total environmental 
life. Physical education represents 
certain contributions to health, with 
contributions also to many other edu- 
cational objectives. 

The source of power for the de- 
velopment of sustained effort comes 
from function. Function and the in- 
crease of power go hand in hand in 
all phases of education. Organic 
power is built through vigorous types 
of exercise which call on the body 
for its reserves, and in response to 
this very call, reserves are forthcom- 
ing. On the basis of these reserves 
we call for more, until a body is 
built that is able to stand the “wear 
and tear” of a high-pitched civiliza- 
tion. 

The power-building years are the 
years of youth—particularly those 
between the ages of six and twelve. 
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This is the span within which the 
child attains a reserve. These are the 
years in which he should have long 
hours of vigorous play which call 
on his body reserves. They are the 
years of school when stress should 
be placed on physical training (high 
schools and colleges, please note!). 

It is obvious that in this power- 
building cycle proper nutrition is a 
necessity. So also are sleep, to re- 
place the protein debt, and rest to 
pay back the oxygen debt; rest re- 
ferring primarily to rhythms of mo- 
tion in which the relaxation period 
is sufficiently long to take care of the 
waste caused by the contraction 
period. 

Another essential element in this 
power-building process is happiness 
—the absence of such emotional states 
as fear, worry, anxiety, and the like. 
Happiness is a sign of body inte- 
gration; functions are proceeding 
harmoniously. There is no undue in- 
trospection, no over-stress on health- 
consciousness. This is as it should be. 
The attempt to make the child 
“*health-conscious” has turned out to 
be one of the school’s most unwhole- 
some procedures. 

The school must set up a conscious 
procedure to overcome the strains 
which are inherent in its system. The 
child is exposed to artificial light- 
ing, heating, and ventilation that are 
often devitalizing. The pressure for 
“scholarship,” the threat of grades, 
Regents’ examinations, college en- 
trance requirements, all throw a tre- 
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mendous strain on the young or- 
ganism. 

These devitalizing handicaps to 
the power-building process must be 
removed. A health-coordinating 
committee with representatives from 
every phase of school life, and, 
wherever possible, home and com- 
munity, should continually consider 
these problems in the light of known 
facts. Every department of the school 
has a responsible piece of work to 
do in connection with this health co- 
ordinating plan. 

Physical education, more than 
any other department, is responsible 
for contributions to the power-build- 
ing process. The activities which it 
gives should be sufficiently vigorous 
and frequent that they provide for 
real power-building. These activities 
should be surrounded by hygienic 
conditions. The period should be 
long enough so that the children 
have an opportunity to relax before 
being sent into other classes. There 
should be in the physical education 
program a sense of joyousness. These 
things and many more are the re- 
sponsibility of the physical educa- 
tion director, but the task of coor- 
dinating this work with all other 
elements is placed on the doorstep 
of the administration. 

One of physical education’s real 
contributions is that which it makes 
to the preparation for life in a de- 
mocracy through the participation of 
individuals in team games demand- 
ing a “give and take” within the 
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rr. gtoup—a condition so pertinent in uses to which other countries are 
a democracy when we consider the _ putting physical education. 
to 
De | Jay B. Nash is Professor of Education in the De- 
1g partment of Physical Education and Health at New 
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le lowing questions will help you to grade the correct answer based on 
e- decide: memorization? Or do you test think- 
ie 1. Do you make all the assign- ing and give credit for the reasons 
~ ments yourself or do your students for the answer? 
in select their own topics for study 7. Are you most interested in and 
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be fear of failure or punishment or do 8. Do you welcome suggestions 
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we ment? study, class procedure, organization 
sed 3. Is your discipline enforced or of material? 
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eal 
ces Reported from “Two Philosophies of the Curricu- 
Je- lum’ by Paul V. Beck in the Journal of the Na- 
af tional Education Association, XXV (December, 
1936), 291. Mr. Beck is a teacher in the Central 
ad- High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
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L. D. COFFMAN 


—!n the United States approxi- 
mately 5,200,000 young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 are out 
of school and unemployed. No satis- 
factory solution of the problem they 
represent has been found. Some 
progress has been made. There has 
been a remarkable increase in regis- 
tration in the schools and colleges of 
the country, and the number of un- 
employed is less than a few years 
ago. Yet the youth problem, so- 
called, remains largely unsolved. 

Various groups are seriously at- 
tacking the problem, their only 
interest the welfare of youth and the 
welfare of our society. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are other groups and asso- 
ciations that are taking advantage of 
youth’s unsettled state of mind. 
More than 300 national societies 
whose programs involve the exploi- 
tation of youth now exist. Almost 
every one of them is trying to secure 
a footing in the schools. 

This phenomenon has appeared 
before. Youth have always been used 
by those who have a cause to pro- 
mote. This is one reason for the 
instability of civilization, the success 
of the demagog, and the power of 
the reformer. Today, throughout the 
world youth are instruments with 
which the dominant figures of many 
nations promote their political phil- 
osophies and their nationalistic am- 
bitions. Everywhere youth are being 
exploited. 
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There is only one weapon that 
equips the citizen—old or young— 
to resist the tendency of which I have 
been speaking, and that is popular 
education. It has long been and 
must remain the one means of social 
self-control in a democracy. If the 
schools yield their functions of edu- 
cation to bias and prejudiced groups 
and become the channels through 
which self-seeking agencies reach 
the public, then the doom of de- 
mocracy is sealed. 

Sometimes it is a religious group 
that launches a youth movement 
upon the community. I have known 
two such, where the purpose was 
ostensibly to promote Christian doc- 
trines but was really to recruit join- 
ers for the church. Similarly, I 
know of a youth movement started 
by a civic and commerce association 
where the motive was to secure from 
well-to-do citizens large gifts for the 
Christian associations by telling them 
pathetic stories of the plight of 
youth. Not long ago I received a 
communication from a weekly maga- 
zine of national circulation inviting 
me to assist in organizing a student 
forum on contemporary problems; 
the magazine would supply the 
materials for discussion. Obviously 
the proposal was designed to in- 
crease subscriptions. 

Before the last election a promi- 
nent worker in one of the political 
parties called my office to say that 
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his party was coming over “to or- 
ganize the campus.” When I asked 
him what he meant he said that he 
proposed to organize student politi- 
cal clubs, to have torchlight parades, 
to send speakers to address the stu- 
dents, and to distribute literature on 
the campus. I asked him to consider 
why the people of the state were 
taxing themselves to maintain lab- 
oratories, libraries, classrooms, and 
an expert teaching staff. Did he 
suppose it was to provide a place 
where party organizers could make 
political speeches? I pointed out that 
if he and his followers were per- 
mitted to try to organize the campus, 
the other parties must be allowed to 
do likewise ; in which case we should 
be unable to carry on the regular 
work of the University. I explained 
that we should be glad to have him 
send a representative of his party to 
speak to those who wished to listen 
and that a similar privilege would be 
given to the other parties, but that 
under no circumstances would we 
permit the campus to be “organized” 
and the University thus diverted 
from its work. 

Of the organizations whose con- 
cern for the problems of modern 
youth has impressed me, one is the 
American Youth Council. Its pro- 
gram has been designed to assist 
young people in holding their jobs 
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and improving their employability. 
It has registered the names of 10,000 
young people and established contact 
with 2,000 potential employers. 

Of somewhat different nature, but 
similarly motivated, is the American 
Youth Commission. Its work is in 
its early stages, but already pertinent 
materials have been uncovered. As 
causes of unemployment it has found 
not only that there are few jobs 
available but that a large percentage 
of young people are not qualified for 
the jobs that are at hand. The Com- 
mission is making a survey of youth 
itself; it is studying the new kinds 
of work which are likely to appear 
in the near future, and the kinds of 
work in which there will be a labor 
shortage within two or three years. 

While the two organizations just 
described are approaching the prob- 
lems of youth from the employment 
side, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, created by the N.E.A. and 
the Department of Superintendence, 
is attacking them with an approach 
through education, seeking a mastery 
of the new social and political prob- 
lems upon which citizens will be 
called to pass judgment. 

These three groups are cited as 
illustrations of the type of activity 
that is needed if youth are to be 
understood and helped, rather than 
exploited. 


Minnesota. Reported from the Province of Edu- 
cation, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1936. 


L. D. Coffman is President of the University | 
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SHOULD EDUCATION INDOCTRINATE? 


THOMAS H. Briccs 


In Educational Administration and Supervision 


—_-dPPARENTLY there are four 
groups into which all citizens may 
be classified. First, there are those 
whose thinking about education has 
carried them no farther than a con- 
ception of it as a means of imparting 
facts. These are the traditionalists 
par excellence; their thinking does 
not include any consideration of 
society, or of the part that education 
will prepare their children to play in 
it. A second group definitely want 
their children trained to reverence 
the ideals that are generally accepted. 
A third group do not believe in some 
of the ideals of the majority and 
would change the institutions that 
embody these ideals. They wish to 
have the schools undermine faith in 
these institutions and to substitute 
ideals and practices that they con- 
sider better—in other words, to re- 
form society. A final group would 
have the schools merely teach youth 
how to think for themselves, using 
no indoctrination for the status guo 
or for a predetermined ideal. 

There is an issue between the first 
and fourth groups, on the one hand, 
and the second and third groups on 
the other—between those who would 
not indoctrinate and those who 
would assume the right to determine 
what society should be and to use 
the schools for the achievement of 
their ideals, traditional or radical. 
There is further disagreement be- 
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tween the indoctrinators, one group 
wishing to perpetuate the old, often 
the outworn, and the other to popu- 
larize the new, often inadequately 
known and proved. 

During the past few years the 
practices and even the ideals of our 
society have been subjected to an 
unprecedented flood of criticism. 
Fewer citizens than a generation ago 
are complacently satisfied with the 
social, industrial, and political prac- 
tices, and more, many more, are 
hospitable to proposals for change. 
The tendency of education, at least 
in the United States, has always been 
to oppose social change and prog- 
ress; at present it is still a conserva- 
tive force, resisting more or less 
unconsciously, but effectively, many 
and varied attempts to make this a 
better country. Some of these at- 
tempts have already been approved 
by a majority of our people and are 
embodied in the statutes of the na- 
tion. When an ideal is socially 
approved it seems obvious that it 
should have the support of the 
schools to make it understood and 
effective. But this is different, very 
different, from saying that the 
schools should determine what the 
best course of action is and that they 
should propagandize for one or 
another before there has been a pub- 
lic decision. 

Everybody desires and welcomes 
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SHOULD EDUCATION INDOCTRINATE? 


change. There is no sense in berating 
reactionaries as if they were a class 
who resist changes of any and all 
kinds. Every stand-patter desires any 
change that will make him happier. 
Likewise even the most “progres- 
sive’ insists on the persistence of 
those conditions which he thinks 
contribute to his own and to the 
general happiness. Let us be honest 
enough to recognize that the conflict 
is not between those who want 
changes and those who want none. 


Tt is between those who want specific 


changes, and those who see in such 
changes a probable interference with 
their own vested interests. The 
schools should make youth intelli- 
gent about such proposed changes. 
It can properly promote them, as 
will be argued later, only when 
society has decided that they are 
good for the general welfare. This 
position can be held both by re- 
actionaries and radicals. 

Granting that changes in social 
ideals and practices should be con- 
tinuous as conditions in civilization 
change, and with agreement that 
many changes are urgently needed 
at the present time, it is maintained 
that it is the function of the schools 
neither to initiate such changes nor 
to promote those that have not pre- 
viously been approved by the adult 
public. 

The denial of the proposal that 
public schools should attempt to re- 
form society is based on the follow- 


ing: 


1. The determination of social 
change is the responsibility of 
adults. 

2. There is no reason to think 
that at the present time school teach- 
ers have any special competence to 
reform society for its betterment. 

3. Whatever competence teachers 
have to promote the reform of socie- 
ty they should exert with the adult 
public, who must make the final de- 
cision. 

4. It is not honest surreptitiously 
to attempt through education a re- 
form the public has not approved. 

5. The public or dominant ele- 
ments in it will not permit an open 
program of reform that the majority 
has not approved. Persisting in an 
attempt to promote it, a teacher is 
likely to be replaced, probably by a 
conformist of less social interests. 

6. Even if successfully inculcated, 
ideas of reform that are not approved 
by the public will result in nonin- 
tegrated, unadjusted, and in most 
cases unhappy individuals. 

7. Society approves ideals that are 
generally higher than common prac- 
tices. Adjustment to these ideals is 
an opportunity and a challenge that 
will consume the professional ener- 
gies of all teachers. 

The principle of academic free- 
dom does not here apply. There is a 
vast difference between the freedom 
that a scholar should and must have 
to declare the results of his investi- 
gations in the field in which he is 
competent and expert, and the free- 
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dom of any teacher, however biased 
his attitude, however erratic his 
judgment, to advocate in his class- 
room idiosyncratic ideas not yet sub- 
stantiated by accepted facts or ap- 
proved by the supporting public. 
Has the teacher with ideals that 
he believes higher than those gen- 
erally held, then, no right to advo- 
cate them? He who believes that 
there should be significant changes 
in our social or economic order has 
a prime responsibility to present his 
argument to his fellow citizens. 
Before embarking on a campaign 
to give every teacher, the competent 
and the incompetent, the right to 
teach what he pleases and how he 
pleases, we might well be more active 
to insure him the right to advocate 
outside the school what his judg- 
ment leads him to think is best. 
That his job is imperiled by activity 
for social and political reform is 
too well manifested by innumerable 
instances in all parts of the country. 
A man is a citizen before he is a 
teacher. As a citizen, he should be 
assured all the rights of free speech 
and independent vote; as a teacher 
he is a servant of society, which is, 
or should be, controlled by a major- 
ity of citizens, and as such he must 
sptak for that majority, not himself. 
We should just as well recognize 
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that indoctrination is inevitable. It 
is carried on all the time—by the 
movies, the press, the radio, by 
mores, by social contacts. It is both 
foolish and futile to maintain that 
society should not use the same 
means in its most powerful agency, 
the schools, to achieve its own ideals, 
ideals on which its perpetuation and 
its improvement depend. It is only 
by indoctrination that our society 
can preserve itself and can promote 
its best interests. We believe that 
democracy is better than dictatorship 
or communism and we want our 
children to believe it is better. De- 
mocracy needs integration, too. It 
needs citizens who believe in its 
ideals and who are so loyal to them 
that they consistently seek the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

One reason why education has not 
had more influence on social ideals 
and practices is that teachers have 
not known precisely what they are 
expected or permitted to teach about 
them. If there is to be indoctrination 
by the schools for prevailing social 
ideals these must be known with a 
definiteness that we do not now 
have. There is need for a Magna 
Charta that will define democracy, 
present clearly its ideals, and indi- 
cate what our society wishes itself 
to become. 


Thomas H. Briggs is Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Reported from 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII 


(November, 1936), 561-93. 
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CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN SIX CITIES 


Rex H. TURNER 


In the Clearing House 


at ROM Dr. Melbo’s study in 
which some 6,000 problems were 
selected and ultimately reduced by 
accredited juries to the 200 most 
important social, political, and 
economic issues facing the Ameri- 
can public, 30 of the most important 
were selected. These 30 issues were 
submitted to all social-studies teach- 
ers in the 19 senior high schools of 
the San Francisco Bay area of 6 cities, 
and they were asked to indicate 
which ones of these had been pre- 
sented for thorough class discussion. 

It was found that 60 percent of 
these issues had been presented dur- 
ing the semester of January-June 
1934. Undoubtedly a number of 
these were merely touched on. A 
considerably smaller percentage than 
60 actually received adequate class 
discussion. 

The same teachers also indicated 
which of these 30 issues they con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to 
merit discussion in  social-studies 
classes. They felt that 91 percent 
should be discussed—more than 
half again as many as were actually 
discussed. When asked if they would 
present these issues fully if there 
was no fear of outside influence be- 
ing exerted against them should 
they do so, the 119 teachers indi- 
cated that they would present 92 per- 
cent of the issues for discussion. 

The difference between what the 


teachers presented, what they think 
should be presented, and what they 
would present if there were no fear 
of outside influences, are very large 
and highly significant. There is suf- 
ficient evidence to conclude that 
these teachers are not presenting the 
secial, economic, and political issues 
they feel should be presented, and 
that a possible reason is that should 
they give these issues the full and 
fearless discussion their importance 
warrants, pressure would be brought 
to bear against them for so doing. 

To check this evidence a second 
questionnaire was sent to the same 
teachers, presenting 5 of the original 
30 issues rephrased in controversial 
wording. They were asked if they 
felt that pressure might result should 
they give these issues adequate dis- 
cussion. Forty-five percent of the 87 
teachers who replied indicated that 
it might. Statistically, this percentage 
is highly reliable. 

From voluntary remarks made on 
the first questionnaire and from in- 
terviews with the heads of social- 
studies departments it was indicated 
that a main reason for the absence of 
powerful pressure from groups or 
individuals was that the teachers 
knew just how far to go in the dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. Their 
not going beyond this point was the 
main factor in forestalling possible 
pressure. The second questionnaire 
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asked this question, and 76.5 per- 
cent of the 87 teachers indicated that 
they felt that this was the main rea- 
son why they had not felt pressure. 
This question was followed by an- 
other in which the teachers were 
asked if they felt that they should 
have the privilege not only of pre- 
senting both sides of a controversial 
issue but also of giving their own 
weighed conclusions on the issue 
and their reasons for so believing. 
Sixty-seven percent of the 87 teach- 
ers answered in the affirmative. 

The 119 teachers were asked to 
indicate the sources of outside pres- 
sure felt in the past. The most fre- 
quently mentioned were capitalistic 
influences. The superintendent 
ranked second, the school principal 
third, the general public fourth, and 
parents fifth. Obviously, if further 
information had been available, the 
pressure coming from the superin- 
tendent and principal could be traced 
to its sources. 

Fifteen actual instances of inter- 
ference were cited by the teachers. 
Nine of the issues involved were 
political, three governmental, two 
racial, and one religious. As to 
source of the pressure, parents were 
accountable for eight, school admin- 
istrators three, city official one, de- 
partment store one, and two were 
unnamed. In ten of the 15 instances, 
discussion of the issue was stopped, 
in one case the discussion was al- 
tered, in one no result was given, in 
another there was no follow-up to 
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determine, while on only two did the 
teacher continue to discuss the issue 
as before. 

An analysis was also made of the 
textbooks and periodicals used by 
social-studies classes for a study of 
controversial issues. Of the 17 text- 
books analyzed, approximately two- 
thirds contained practically nothing 
on any of the 30 controversial is- 
sues. Only four texts contained a 
high percentage of material given to 
a direct or indirect presentation of 
content on the 30 issues. Of this 
material about two-thirds was fac- 
tual, and largely of indirect applica- 
bility. One-third was of the type that 
presented both sides of the issue. 
Negligible percentages were given 
to a presentation of only one side of 
an issue. The material in the supple- 
mental books was quite similar to 
that of the texts used. 

That the magazines are more valu- 
able as bases for the study of the 30 
issues than either texts or supple- 
mental books is established by the 
fact that they contain 50 percent 
more material on the issues, and that 
a greater number of issues are given 
treatment. The weekly magazines in 
turn are more valuable than the 
monthly, and the three liberal maga- 
zines analyzed contained four to five 
times as much material on the 30 
issues as the other 13 magazines. But 
we found that the teachers recom- 
mended magazines in almost inverse 
order to their value as bases for the 
study of controversial issues. 
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Further, the questionnaire indi- 
cated that magazines—the best of 
the three sources of material—are 
available in such small numbers to 
students as to render their use in- 
significant. In only one of the six 
cities is one magazine available to 
students in sufficient quantities to be 
practical. In only one other city is 
one magazine available in quantities 
sufficient to provide one copy for 
every 30 social-studies students. 
Most magazines are available only in 
such quantities as to necessitate the 
use of one copy by several hundred 
to several thousand students. 

Unless the teachers are capable of 
making up in some miraculous man- 
ner this extreme inadequacy of ma- 
terial it is hopeless to expect stu- 
dents in these six school systems to 
gain any adequate understanding of 
controversial issues. 

The understanding of such issues 


is essential to intelligent participa- 
tion in our present democracy. In 
view of the findings of this study 
it is recommended that states take 
all necessary legal steps to secure for 
teachers and school officials immun- 
ity from outside pressure, and a 
guarantee of mental, physical, and 
economic security. 

It is further recommended that 
state departments of education make 
available to all school systems ac- 
curate analyses of the contents of 
texts and magazines as these contents 
pertain to important controversial 
issues, so that all school systems will 
have accurate information when se- 
lecting materials for classroom use. 

In addition, it is recommended 
that school systems appropriate 
funds for the purchase of suitable 
materials in quantities sufficient to 
make these materials available to all 
social-studies students. 


Rex H. Turner is Vice-Principal of Fremont High 
School, Oakland, California. Reported from the 
Clearing House, XI (December, 1936), 207-11. 


Se 


A / R. M———, a high school instructor in Washington, 
D. C., has this advice for Congress: ‘If members of Congress 
do not want my pupils to learn Communism, they will have 
to pass another ‘Red rider’ providing that employees of the 
Congressional Library cannot draw their salaries if they give 
Communist books to minors. My class has worn a path to the 
Library of Congress to find out what I cannot teach them.” 


—Progressive Education. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
An Example of the New Social Order 


JoHN S. BRUBACHER 


In School and Society 


HERE has been obvious and 
pronounced dissatisfaction with a 
social order which has hatched the 
most destructive war and the sever- 
est economic depression in history. 
It is small wonder that, under such 
circumstances, the social atmosphere 
is charged with the virus of recon- 
struction. To say that the desired 
trends are in the direction of greater 
social cooperation should not require 
much proof to gain widespread 
assent. The details, to be sure, must 
be left indefinite. It is enough to 
agree that a reaction has set in 
against the tide of individualism 
and that the current of affairs is 
definitely running toward greater 
socialization. 

With the case stated so generally 
and mildly, it seems there should be 
no difficulty in forming a policy con- 
cerning the role of the school during 
accelerated social transition. Actual- 
ly, however, there has been no end 
of fear and anxiety aroused by the 
proposal that the school participate 
in promoting a more cooperative 
social order. Much of this is due to 
the fact that so large a part of our 
discussion is about the future and 
unfamiliar. Many are afraid that the 
“new” social order will be as un- 
comfortable as a new shoe. 

Perhaps if the controversy would 
deal with the old and customary, 
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much of the present apprehension 
and misunderstanding could be re- 
lieved. Instead of talking about the 
school’s building a new cooperative 
social order, why not call attention 
to the fact that the history of the 
public school is itself an actual rec- 
ord of such development? In the last 
150 years the school has passed from 
a private affair to a public, social 
one. In the course of its progress it 
has passed through most of the difh- 
culties that are raised today in con- 
nection with the proposed recon- 
struction of our social fabric. If 
people can see how the public, 
cooperative principle has become the 
accepted tradition in the matter of 
education, they may be more kindly 
disposed toward the school’s sup- 
port of this principle in other areas. 
If the school can exert this leverage, 
it may actually do more to effect the 
new social order than it ever could 
by direct instruction. 

In colonial days there was rugged 
individualism in education. Educa- 
tion depended on the purse of the 
parent. Such public schools as existed 
were usually not free except to pau- 
pers. Since most parents had thin 
purses and too great pride to gain 
pauper privileges by admitting it, 
most children got a very meager 
formal education. There was wide- 
spread illiteracy. 








AN EXAMPLE OF THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


The increase in poverty and 
crime in the industrialized nineteenth 
century was ascribed to this fact. The 
pressure for wider extension of edu- 
cational privileges at first was met 
in /aissez-faire fashion. Philanthropy 
was depended on to discharge the 
public need. But it soon became ob- 
vious that private schools and phil- 
anthropic agencies were inadequate 
to afford the amount and kind of 
schooling this country would need. 
Agitation arose for free schools at 
public, not individual, expense. 

The new social order for schools 
was hotly contested, with the battle 
line drawn between individual and 
social initiative. Conservatives con- 
tended that free schools would injure 
the “vested rights” of private 
schools, that taking a man’s property 
to educate his neighbor’s child was 
no more defensible than taking a 
man’s plow to plow his neighbor's 
field, that the industrious would be 
taxed to educate the indolent, that 
taxes would increase until no state 
could long meet so lavish a drain on 
its resources. 

There can be no doubt as to the 
crux of the controversy. Shall each 
compete for the good life as best he 
can, or shall all advance cooperative- 
ly? Everyone knows the outcome for 
education. Far from being an issue 
today the decision in favor of cooper- 
ative action has become a funda- 
mental tradition. 

The controversy was repeated over 
the question of providing free text- 


books and supplies. Today, that 
practice likewise has become tra- 
ditional. And the end is not yet. 
Many schools have come to provide 
free dental and medical service. 
Free meals for undernourished chil- 
dren have become common, and free 
transportation has grown to be al- 
most universal in rural areas. The 
trend toward the extension of ser- 
vices made possible by cooperative 
effort seems unmistakable. 

Our traditional economic system 
has been motivated by self-interest 
and private profits. Our forbears 
were concerned lest public coopera- 
tion to provide schools might en- 
courage indigence and thriftlessness. 
Socialized motivation might be a 
lofty ideal, but it was not trusted 
for efficiency. As a matter of history, 
in the schools all the individualistic 
competitive virtues were intensively 
inculcated. But even there a more 
socialized motivation has been suc- 
cessfully introduced. In the new 
school different children are en- 
couraged to follow their individual- 
istic bents. With differentiation of 
labor, cooperation rather than com- 
petition becomes the rule. Children 
become complementary to each other 
rather than competitive. It is no 
longer a crime for a pupil to help a 
fellow with his work. It is difficult 
to tell how far, if at all, this new 
school practice can be generalized in 
life. Yet it has illuminated a possi- 
bility. 

Again, the development of the 
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public school system seems to indi- 
cate that socialized results can be 
achieved with less social dislocation 
than many have predicted. In the 
nineteenth century struggle to create 
public schools there were opposing 
camps. But what has been the up- 
shot? The wealthy have not been 
completely dispossessed; private 
schools still persist. But, compared 
with a century ago, the concessions 
which the holding groups have made 
in permitting themselves to be taxed 
for public schools are nothing short 
of prodigious. And these concessions 
have been made, not at the point of 
the bayonet but through the casting 
of ballots. 

The problem has persistently gone 
deeper than merely redistributing 
economic advantages. There has al- 
ways been the question of the 
measure to which there shall be 
redistribution. The schools have 
made a real contribution toward the 
construction of a scale. They have 
for decades now insisted that there 
is a minimum educational offering 
to which every child is entitled. This 
minimum varies from state to state, 
but the principle seems generally 
conceded. Could this approach to 
social standards be extended from 


education to such an item as the 
standard of living? The argument is, 
of course, by analogy, but the simi- 
larity of conditions is sufficiently 
striking to challenge serious thought. 

Have the fears of the individual- 
istic group back in the nineteenth 
century and of the same group today 
been born out by history? Their un- 
derlying anxiety concerned the ad- 
mittedly good points of self-initia- 
tive and self-reliance. Has the free 
public school destroyed these? Has 
the burden on the industrious be- 
come unbearable? Has education 
proved to be a benevolence? None 
of these things has come to pass. On 
the contrary, education has become 
an admitted necessity, and under 
public auspices has prospered as 
never before. 

The present social trend, which is 
but a continuation of a century-old 
one for the schools, is in one sense 
quite as individualistic as the pre- 
ceding one. Organized cooperation 
has become necessary to aid the 
individual who was neglected by the 
earlier, unfortunately narrower, in- 
dividualism. The present trend aims 
to extend individualism to more in- 
dividuals through their mutual co- 
operation. 


Dr, John S. Brubacher is Associate Professor of the 

History and Philosophy of Education, Yale Univer- 

sity. Reported from School and Society, XLIV 
(December 12, 1936), 761-68. 
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NECESSITY AND SCOPE OF SOCIAL INDOCTRINATION 


NorRMAN F. COLEMAN 


NM UCH of the social indoctri- 
nation under dictators proceeds di- 
rectly to the control of speech and 
conduct and is accompanied by a 
confident assumption of rectitude. 
But in a democracy teachers have 
no such confidence and are more 
likely to go to the opposite extreme, 
casting doubt on all positive state- 
ments and recommending no clear 
lines of action. I speak, of course, 
of the social sciences. It was a so- 
cial science major who confessed on 
graduation, “Well, I know a good 
many things that need to be done, 
but I don’t know any reason why I 
should do them.” Somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes lies the 
way of the true teacher of the social 
sciences. 

No teacher can be wholly respon- 
sible for the determination of social 
attitudes and ideals when other 
agencies are at work. The teacher at 
best will be able only to foster some 
and discourage others. 

Of course, accurate scientific in- 
formation is a fundamental necessity 
to good teaching of any science. In 
general, however, the social scientist 
must be content with a less complete 
stock than the natural scientist. In 
such a complex organization as hu- 
man society, action cannot always 


wait for the complete analysis of 
tangled forces. Effective direction of 
social forces depends on selection 
and emphasis, on deciding with such 
information as can be mastered, 
what is the most promising direction, 
and then moving before it shall be 
too late. The social scientist recog- 
nizes the necessity for social action 
as well as for social study, and for 
him attitudes and impulses are as 
important as facts—they are facts. 

May I offer three suggestions, in 
the order of their importance, for 
the direction school influence may 
most safely and most wisely take: 
(1) The school for its very life must 
avoid special propaganda. Teachers 
should give their personal views, if 
at all, modestly, and should treat 
Opposing views with fairness and re- 
spect. (2) The school should stress 
the general attitude of democracy, 
its faith that free men generally re- 
spond to educational opportunity, 
and that social wisdom is most like- 
ly to be developed and discovered 
through free discussion. (3) The 
school should foster and encourage, 
and if necessary provide forms of 
social activity in which young peo- 
ple may experience the benefits of 
free discussion and the satisfactions 
of associated effort. 


Norman F. Coleman is Professor of English, Reed 

College. Reported from an address before the Na- 

tional Education Association, June 29, 1936, at 
Portland, Oregon. 
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THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD 


In the Junior College Journal 


ROBABLY all are agreed that 
the junior college should be a com- 
munity college, meeting community 
needs; that it should serve to pro- 
mote a greater social and civic in- 
telligence in the community ; that it 
should provide opportunities for in- 
creased adult education; that it 
should provide educational, recrea- 
tional, and vocational opportunities 
for young people; that the cultural 
facilities of the institution should be 
placed at the disposal of the com- 
munity; and that the work of the 
community college should be closely 
integrated with the work of the high 
school and of other community in- 
stitutions. Immediately, however, the 
question arises, how should these 
principles be followed? 

To aid in our program in the 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
(La Plume, Pennsylvania) we have 
appointed various community com- 
mittees drawn from six different 
classifications: business men, minis- 
ters and social workers, engineers, 
lawyers, and doctors, dentists, and 
health workers. These committees 
are more immediately concerned 
with our terminal students than with 
our students who may be preparing 
to continue their work in a univer- 
sity. 

The committees have several com- 
mon functions. They act as voca- 
tional guidance groups and aid us 
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in the placement of our students. As 
soon as a student registers with us, 
he is assigned not only to a faculty 
adviser in whose field his major in- 
terest lies, but also to some local 
business man engaged in that field. 
The committees arrange for our stu- 
dents to visit other institutions, 
plants, industries, etc.; and they con- 
cern themselves with general com- 
munity planning. 

In addition to these common 
functions, each group has certain 
special functions. 

1. The educational committee, 
made up of county superintendents 
and selected high school principals, 
concerns itself with the work we 
give in pre-education, with our in- 
structional standards, and with our 
general educational problems. Our 
close contact with the high schools 
through this committee ought to re- 
sult in minimizing the emotional 
and mental transitional difficulties 
which face the high school graduate 
when he first matriculates at a 
college. 

2. The committee of business 
men concerns itself with our com- 
merce and finance course and with 
the terminal “general business 
course.” The business man is in a 
position to give vocational advice 
concerning the qualifications the stu- 
dents should possess and develop 
and to aid the student in temporary 
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placement or permanent employ- 
ment. 

3. The committee of ministers 
and social workers concerns itself 
with adult education, community 
citizenship, and standards of con- 
duct. It serves as a general guidance 
committee to all students to incul- 
cate social and civic intelligence, 
besides serving as a specific guidance 
committee for those students looking 
to social work or the ministry for a 
career. 

4. The committee of engineers 
concerns itself with our engineering 
course, our terminal technicians’ 
course, and the training of our en- 
gineers for citizenship. 

5. The committee of lawyers con- 
cerns itself with citizenship, our 
prelegal course, and community 
legal standards. Association with the 
members of this committee gives 
the students some idea of the com- 
plexity of modern government and 
the necessity of being community- 
minded. 

6. The committee of doctors, den- 
tists, and health workers concerns 
itself with community and school 
health, our hygiene course, our 
medical secretarial course, and the 
diet and physical development of 
our students. It aids in giving our 
students some conception of the im- 
portance of personal hygiene and 
community sanitation and in de- 
veloping general social intelligence. 

Aside from the work of these 
committees, we organized last year 


a lecture bureau to foster adult edu- 
cation. Each member of our faculty 
is on the staff of the lecture bureau 
and turned in, at the beginning of 
the school year, a synopsis of five or 
six lectures which he felt competent 
to give in the community. We make 
no charge for this lecture bureau 
service. Up to March 1 our faculty 
members had given approximately 
200 free lectures to adult groups on 
questions of general interest. 

We invite parents to visit our 
classes and laboratories; we hold 
open-house days and receptions for 
them; and we keep in touch at all 
times with the parents of each stu- 
dent through his faculty adviser. In 
educating students who return to 
their homes daily, we at least par- 
tially educate parents—through in- 
formal home discussions. 

Any widening of the base of edu- 
cation which takes parents within 
its sphere of influence, thus lessening 
the difference in ideology between 
parents and offspring, is of great 
advantage. We cannot bridge the 
gap between scientific knowledge 
and popular prejudice by formaliz- 
ing education behind high walls. 
The fact that five states prohibit the 
teaching of biology in a scientific 
fashion and 26 states require teach- 
ers to subscribe to loyalty oaths 
emphasizes the need for higher 
education to make itself not only 
intelligible but useful to the general 
population. 

In addition to our adult education 
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services, we have organized the local 
high school teachers into various 
groups such as English and foreign 
languages, mathematics and science, 
and social studies. These groups 
meet at the school about six times 
during the year to discuss the work 
in their fields and indigenous prob- 
lems. We believe that these teacher 
organizations will serve the com- 
munity in various ways: they will 
aid in integrating the work of the 
secondary schools with that of the 
community college; they will raise 
general scholastic standards; they 
will develop a professional spirit 
among the members of the organ- 
ization; and they will further recog- 
nition that their work as teachers of 
a specific subject is an integral part 
of a community plan. 

We are aware that secondary 
school administrators should also be 
familiar with the functions of the 
local college. Therefore, during the 
past year, we have arranged four 
faculty meetings at which the func- 
tions of the community college have 
been discussed. These meetings have 
served to educate our own faculty 
and the superintendents and prin- 
cipals in the progress of the com- 
munity college. 

We offer terminal courses for the 


two-thirds of our students who can 
go no further than the junior college. 
All other courses, with the exception 
of the pure sciences where we follow 
the steppingstone method, are given 
with a dual purpose in mind—to 
give the material necessary as a pre- 
requisite to the university course and 
material of immediate usefulness. 
The instructor in psychology, for ex- 
ample, gives not only the traditional 
material, but he also gives the stu- 
dent some idea of why we behave 
as we do and some skill in the 
utilization of this information. 

Our objectives for students might 
be summed up under four heads. 
We try to give students (1) a train- 
ing in the social sciences which will 
breed social consciousness and a 
sense of social responsibility; (2) a 
knowledge of the great in art and 
literature which will benefit them 
both vocationally and avocationally ; 
(3) a sufficient knowledge of the 
findings of science to inform them 
of the probable directions in which 
we shall be forced to move econ- 
omically, politically, and socially be- 
cause of improving technological 
methods; and (4) sufficient voca- 
tional knowledge and information 
to allow them to re-enter the com- 
munity and earn an honorable living. 


Byron S. Hollinshead is President of the Scranton- 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 

Reported from the Junior College Journal, VII 
(December, 1936), 111-16. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


PAUL R. HANNA 


In Youth Serves the Community 


Our youth problem has become a 
major one during the present cen- 
tury. To be sure, youth possessed the 
same surging energy before, but that 
energy was once consumed in doing 
youth’s share of the daily tasks. Be- 
fore the advent of our power-ma- 
chine age, much of the energy of 
youth was utilized in the field, shop, 
and home. In those days our youth 
contributed to socially useful work 
because the stern realities of living 
demanded it. 

All that changed when, with the 
harnessing of nonhuman power, we 
learned to provide the necessaries of 
life with less and less expenditure 
of human effort. Our young are 
free to learn, to grow, to play as 
could no youth under earlier prac- 
tices of child labor. But as we have 
gradually eliminated one evil, we 
have created a new problem—that 
of using the vast released energies 
of the young to their own and 
society's advantage. 

The problem has increased in a 
startling manner during the de- 
pression. Several million young peo- 
ple, graduated from schools and 
colleges, find no work to do. The 
seriousness of the tragedy of the 
“unwanted” generation is so uni- 
versally recognized that the federal 
government openly deals with it. 
The CCC camps, the NYA, and 
similar national, state, and local 


projects have attempted to stem the 
tide. But they have not solved our 
youth problem. Indeed, we have not 
even made an acceptable beginning 
toward a solution. 

The evidence is abundant that the 
CCC has contributed vastly to social 
improvement. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, until this year little vision of 
the educational leadership has been 
permitted to permeate the program. 
Before that time, the projects were 
mapped out in headquarters. Youth 
was denied the educational experi- 
ence of surveying the national com- 
munity to discover the most im- 
mediately necessary, as well as the 
most desirable long-term tasks. 
Further, youth had little part in 
planning the attack. Little or no 
study or experimentation was under- 
taken by these young men to deter- 
mine the best procedures. The many 
social, economic, political, and 
moral ramifications were not thought 
out. And, as a result, the CCC pro- 
gram fell short of what it might 
have produced in the way of disci- 
plined men—disciplined in terms of 
a well-developed sense of social 
needs, an ability to cooperate in 
studying plans for meeting the 
needs, and in carrying out the con- 
clusions reached in the study. 

Contrasting the program of the 
CCC and the NYA, one is left with 
a sense of the rootlessness of the 
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later work. The NYA is attempting 
to put young people back into regu- 
lar employment, while meantime 
assisting them financially to keep up 
the vocational skills and to study. 
But, so far, the NYA has not demon- 
strated its ability to lead these young 
people to cooperative endeavor for 
community improvement. 

Miss Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, said not long ago: 

“There is an old saying, ‘youth 
must be served.’ Recently some one 
has added, ‘and youth must also 
serve. Youth will not be satisfied 
by make-believe projects of an edu- 
cational or work character. Youth 
must find itself in achievement, but 
it must also lose itself in service. The 
test of American civilization is the 
extent to which it offers its youth 
not a single imposed ideal, but the 
stuff from which ideals may be 
fashioned, and the opportunity for 
brave endeavor to weave them into 
the fabric of life.” 

Certainly we do not want in 
America the type of youth movement 
now flourishing abroad, in which 
youth is exploited for the benefit of 
selfish minority groups. We want no 
fanaticism which can so easily be 
turned to the destructive work of 
terrorizing internal opposition or 
waging international war. But we 
do need desperately leadership which 
will assist youth to find something 
worthy of their strength and loyalty 
—something that will give youth a 
sense of belonging, of making a 
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contribution for which his elders 
may rightly give him praise. 

It seems self-evident that if we 
in America are to have such a youth 
movement, then the public school is 
the institution best suited to coordi- 
nate such a project. The school is 
the one universal, well-equipped, 
and locally-controlled institution in 
each community. The school, with 
its trained leadership and its physical 
equipment, could, with some addi- 
tion to its staff and plant and with 
some reorganization of its program, 
conduct such a national project 
better than any existing group. Its 
local control makes impossible the 
dangers pointed out in the European 
youth movements. 

But if the American school 
should desire to provide the leader- 
ship for socially useful work of the 
youth, school people must vastly 
increase their vision and their tech- 
niques. The school program must 
shift its emphasis from the classical 
and academic approach to an em- 
phasis on the problems facing youth 
here and now. The typical curricu- 
lum of the traditional school has 
lacked vitality and meaning for 
children and youth. School tasks 
have been almost exclusively unre- 
lated to the life of the community. 
The teacher is well aware that the 
nonschool group often has a much 
greater hold on the enthusiasm and 
loyalty of children than does the 
school itself. The reasons seem ob- 
vious. 
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Certainly the school that would 
take a position of leadership in a 
national youth movement must learn 
that it can succeed only in proportion 
as it learns to channel youth’s ener- 
gies with youth’s interests in further- 
ing the general welfare. And only 
as the school learns how to root 
education in the soil of the culture 
emerging in America today, will the 
school be able to take a place of 
significance in the shaping of Amer- 
ica’s future. 

If the educational leadership of 
our country aspires to meet this 
challenge, there are certain basic 
goals and techniques which must be 
thoroughly understood and accepted. 
Much of the organized work with 
youth today is rootless. The main 
objective is all too often that of 
keeping our young busy and out of 
the way of irritable adults. Even in 
the more progressive schools, where 
so much has been done to free chil- 
dren from the repressive “learning” 
situations of yesterday, the dynamics 
of ‘‘socially-rooted” projects is rare. 
Much of their work is a romantic 


escape from the more difficult task 
of struggling with problems actually 
facing us as a community. Children 
enjoy recreating the life and customs 
of a medieval castle, or imagining 
themselves to be Dutch children 
living in a land of beaver-board 
windmills and beds of paper tulips, 
but in such romantic projects one is 
forcefully struck with the lack of 
solid benefit to the young and to the 
community. 

We recognize that all great move- 
ments in education, arts, literature, 
social or economic or political re- 
form, emerge out of the struggle to 
improve man’s common lot. Today 
our vitality in education, as in all 
major social functions, is to be found 
in the life of the community. The 
school cannot stop short of facing 
and tackling the insistent social, 
economic, political, moral, and 
esthetic problems in American life. 
This is demanded by the require- 
ments of vital educational exper- 
iences, as well as by a society need- 
ing for its own improvement the 
energies of its vigorous youth. 


Paul R. Hanna is Associate Professor of Education, 

Stanford University. Reported from Youth Serves 

the Community, a publication of the Progressive 

Education Association. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. Pp. xiv-+-303. 
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Z. NROLMENT in vocational schools operated under state 
plans in agriculture, trade and industry, and home economics 
increased from 164,123 in 1918 to 1,247,523 in 1935, 
according to the U. S. Office of Education. 
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BASIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA 


EDMUND E. Day 


In the Educational Record 


ENERAL education is a social 
function. Its ultimate responsibilities 
are social responsibilities. Individ- 
uals may expect to be benefited by 
general education; but the advan- 
tages they obtain are warranted only 
as they serve more than individual 
aims. It is quite clear that no per- 
sistent clash between individual and 
social advantages can be tolerated in 
the provision of general education 
in any enduring culture. 

Broadly speaking, the social re- 
sponsibilities of general education 
fall into two main categories, which 
are to some extent in opposition to 
each other: (1) those directed to- 
ward the maintenance of social sta- 
bility, and (2) those designed to 
promote social change. 

Human society as we know it 
could hardly persist did not each 
succeeding generation in large mea- 
sure adopt the habits, the morals, the 
customs, the manners, the modes of 
thought of the preceding generation. 
This process of social imitations is 
maintained, of course, by a wide 
variety of agencies and forces of 
which the school is only one. But the 
extent to which the school is made 
responsible for transmitting the cul- 
ture is increasing. 

The role of general education in 
modifying and elevating the culture 
is not so evident. Moreover, it is 
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clear that there will always be seri- 
ous opposition to any attempt by 
the schools openly and explicitly to 
change the social order. Yet beyond 
question, general education in some 
of its phases can be a ferment from 
which social changes are certain to 
spring. 

With these general observations 
in mind, what are the concrete re- 
sponsibilities with which here and 
now in America general education is 
faced? These can best be examined 
in terms of specific outcomes to be 
sought. Five broad types may be 
distinguished: 

First, the acquisition of basic 
skills. No one questions, for ex- 
ample, the importance in the schools 
of the three R’s. But the standards 
we set in this connection are lamen- 
tably low. Neither in speaking nor 
in listening do most schools under- 
take seriously to cultivate greater 
skill. Writing gets attention, but in 
most schools ineffectually. Writing 
as a means of lucid self-expression 
remains for most an unknown art. 
And to a surprising extent the mathe- 
matical training now included in 
general education fails to give social 
competence. 

To the extent of the individual's 
capacity, general education must con- 
cern itself with the cultivation and 
exercise of intellectual power. Actual 
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school practices are often distressing- 
ly weak in their service to that end. 

Beyond the skills displayed in 
using the mother tongue lie certain 
skills involving nonverbal forms of 
expression. General education should 
do much more than it has to dis- 
cover and develop esthetic capacity 
—that is, nonverbal expression. 

The second group of responsibil- 
ities of general education concerns 
habit formation. Work habits with 
most children are made in school. 
Good work habits are hard to form; 
they dissolve rapidly in the acid of 
slovenly practices. General educa- 
tion must see that they are much 
more successfully nurtured than they 
are now in many classrooms. 

Care must be exercised to promote 
better health habits. On the side of 
physical health, much has _ been 
done; on the side of mental health, 
school procedures are still largely hit 
or miss. 

A third group of responsibilities 
of general education has to do with 
the cultivation of interests, sensitivi- 
ty, and appreciation. Social sensitivi- 
ty needs to be fostered, the love of 
beauty cultivated, intellectual drive 
stimulated, and avocational and 
recreational hobbies induced. 

A fourth responsibility is the pro- 


motion of knowledge and under- 
standing. Through general educa- 
tion students are expected to gain 
knowledge of the physical universe, 
the social order, and the cultural 
heritage. To a considerable extent, 
pupils do acquire such knowledge. 
They might acquire more than they 
do, with no greater outlay of time 
and effort, if study materials were 
less extensively organized as formal 
disciplines unrelated to the back- 
ground and interests of the learner. 

Finally, a supremely important re- 
sponsibility of general education re- 
lates to the inculcation of attitudes. 
There are those who will resist the 
idea that general education should 
acknowledge any such purpose. But, 
for good or bad, the schools are 
bound to affect the attitudes of those 
who attend them. 

Democracy, at least in its Ameri- 
can version, consolidates two basic 
doctrines: (1) individual growth 
through freedom, and the maximum 
equalization of individual oppor- 
tunities; and (2) the settlement of 
controversies between groups and 
classes by the peaceful means of dis- 
cussion, persuasion, and the ballot. 
With the transmission of these doc- 
trines the American schools must be 
profoundly concerned. 


Edmund E. Day is former Director of Social Sciences 
and General Education, General Education Board, 
and newly appointed President of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Reported from the Educational Record, XVII, 
Supplement No. 10 (October, 1936), 8-22. 
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FREEDOM THROUGH EDUCATION 


CHARLES C, MCCRACKEN 


In the Quarterly Review of Higher Education Among Negroes 


UST what is freedom in education 
today? To what extent may an in- 
dividual, or an institution, plan 
independently the program which 
seems best and then pursue that pro- 
gram for the maximum possible 
accomplishment? Should shackles be 
imposed to make us conform to set 
prejudices or procedures? 

To answer the above questions is 
no mean accomplishment and the 
writer proposes them not so much 
with the intention of answering 
them as to review certain factors 
which are definitely involved in seek- 
ing a solution. We all like to be free. 
But we must yield. The state says that 
we must learn to read and write, 
that we remain in school until a 
certain age, and, if possible, com- 
plete a certain grade in school. In 
line with this latter requirement, it 
expects us to be able to do more 
than to read and to write. Beyond 
these minimum requirements, it 
seems to give us freedom to study or 
not to study further as we may de- 
sire. 

But does it? Manifestly not! If 
we go on to high school, we must 
study certain subjects. If we can 
make a certain score in an intelli- 
gence test, we may enter certain 
courses in high school or in college. 
If a college wishes to offer a certain 
program of studies, it must comply 
with arbitrary standards set by the 
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state. If it satisfies these, it must 
meet standards set by other colleges 
in some association. Thus, neither the 
individual nor the institution is, in 
the final analysis, at liberty to follow 
an individual and free course. 

In state-supported colleges and 
universities the restrictions have 
been many and sometimes quite 
irritating. Private colleges and uni- 
versities have likewise been subjected 
in the past decade to restrictions 
that have produced real problems. 
Probably the most serious of these 
are the regulations involving the 
training of teachers. Without any 
evident basis, states have juggled 
with the requirements, until neither 
public nor private colleges have been 
able to keep abreast of them. 

So there is no freedom in educa- 
tion, for arbitrary restrictions abound 
on every hand. There is a pseudo- 
freedom in organization. Not so 
many years ago the elementary school 
was nine years in length, and the 
secondary, four. In rapid succession 
came the 8-4, the 7-5, the 6-2-4, the 
6-3-3, the 6-6, and other schemes of 
administrative units with each ad- 
vocate screaming his subjective argu- 
ments to prove the necessity of 
change. In higher education, the 
four-year college has stood these 
many years with the professional 
and graduate schools built upon this 
foundation. Now, we hear argu- 
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ments advanced for the junior col- 
lege, a “general education,” and 
professional and graduate education 
beginning with the junior college 
year. 

Shall the public high schools 
abandon their system of junior and 
senior high schools and again re- 
organize their administrative set-up? 
And shall we abandon in haste the 
widely advertised necessity for a 
“broad education” represented by 
four years of liberal arts training as 
a basis for the professions of medi- 
cine, law, ministry, and teaching? 
By the time we would get set in the 
new scheme, the tinkers would prob- 
ably have a new one ready for trial. 

We have been so busy with so 
many of these superficial things in 
education that there has been a 
marked tendency to neglect the vital 
phases of education. Many individ- 
uals are not inclined to delve into 
the deeper, more significant factors 
of life. They want a job that will 
pay them so many dollars and cents 
each week or month. 

Granted that a job and suitable 
compensation are absolutely essen- 
tial, may there not be something 
more vital in the educational pro- 
gram? If we examine the operation 
of many of the colleges which have 
grown up recently, we cannot but be 


impressed with the predominance of 
the commercialized purpose of the 
colleges and with the resulting 
ideals of their graduates. 

If there is to be real freedom, it 
must come through a deeper vein of 
study and reflection. It must involve 
a wider acquaintance and familiarity 
with the large fields of knowledge. 
It must presuppose time and facility 
for thinking and meditating within 
the scope of these fields of knowl- 
edge. It will be a search for truth that 
must not be continuously circum- 
scribed by the vocational incentive. 
It must give the student access to a 
realm of thought that will enable 
him to act in an intelligent manner 
as he faces the great issues of life. 

Needless to say, this will involve 
a basic training commonly ascribed 
to the liberal arts college. This unit 
of our educational system provides 
this broad acquaintance with the 
fields of knowledge and at least 
should give a basis for thinking and 
a widely extended vision of life. We 
may be shackled by artificial require- 
ments of the state or by the urge of 
economic pressure but these shackles 
can be removed if we, as individuals, 
have a philosophy of life based on 
a broad vision and Christian prin- 
ciples that make a search for truth 
real and valid. 


Charles C. McCracken is General Director, Col- 

leges, Theological Seminaries, and Training Schools, 

Presbyterian Church. Reported from the Quarterly 

Review of Higher Education Among Negroes, 
IV (October, 1936), 171-73. 
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THE VISITING TEACHER, A UNIFYING AGENCY 
IN EDUCATION 


CLam S. WIGHTMAN 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


a importance of cooperation 
between home and school has been 


recognized in theory by educators, 
but in many schools there is no ade- 
quate organization or agency for 
accomplishing this objective. The 
visiting teacher can be one of the 
most potent agencies for securing 
this cooperation. Her work takes her 
out of the school building into the 
homes of the children and thereby 
makes possible more complete infor- 
mation about their environment and 
activities. 

In many school situations there is 
a feeling that work of this kind is 
not within the scope of responsibili- 
ties of the school. In others there 
is the conviction that the classroom 
teacher should do work of this na- 
ture when it seems essential. The 
desirability of this as an objective 
is acknowledged; but practically it 
does not function extensively, and 
frequently a teacher remains with a 
class for an entire year without even 
knowing the parents of any children. 

The data for this article were 
taken from a school with an average 
enrolment of 510 pupils from kin- 
dergarten through the sixth grade. 
During a period of seven years this 
visiting teacher made an average of 
867 visits a year to the homes of the 
children. The table is a record of her 
work for one year. 
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REPORT OF THE VISITING TEACHER 


Purpose of Visits Number 

to Home of Visits 
Absence : 595 
Discipline . . . eB 
Unsanitary clothes or tbody : 
Scholarship . . . . . 
pe 
Investigating excuse notes. . 45 
a ) 
Quarantine 9 
Vaccination 2 
Dental work . 4 
Throat troubles . 2 
Glasses ee 6 
Transfer of pupils a a; 
Head condition of pupils . 7 
Total 894 


After two or three years’ work in 
the community the visiting teacher 
was known much better than the 
principal or any other teacher. The 
visits to the homes helped to inter- 
pret the school to the parents and 
secured much information for the 
teacher that helped to explain diff- 
culties in the classroom. 

In addition to these visits to the 
homes of parents, the visiting teach- 
ef gave some time to substitute teach- 
ing and to coaching pupils having 
difficulty. The large number of visits 
reported for absence might seem to 
indicate that the visiting teacher 
served in the capacity of an attend- 
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ance officer. Her visits for pupil 
absence, however, were made only 
when there seemed to be a problem 
situation in relation to the absence. 
Much of the best work of the visit- 
ing teacher in interpreting the school 
to the parents was done on these 
visits. The visiting teacher made 
these visits opportunities for deter- 
mining conditions in the home; 
discussed with the parents the place- 
ment of pupils, information on re- 
port cards, and homework. She de- 
termined the number of people in 
each home, the number working, 
and the approximate income for each 
family. 

The visiting teacher also obtained 
considerable information about the 
children’s diets at home. Many small 
children who seemed indifferent and 
lazy were being sent off to school 
after drinking large quantities of 
wine. In many cases the teachers did 
not know this fact and classroom dis- 
cussions about diet accomplished 
little as long as the parents’ knowl- 
edge of the school was limited to 
information given by children and 
the report card. The visiting teacher 
secured the desired cooperation with 
the homes. At the same time prob- 
lems in discipline decreased. The 
visiting teacher also learned that in 
many cases the children had no 
opportunities or conveniences for 


reading or study at home. Many 
small children were out on the street 
late at night without their evening 
meals until they had finished selling 
their newspapers. This information 
changed the attitudes of teachers 
toward the scholarship of pupils. 
The prompt investigation of notes 
asking for pupils to be excused led 
to an immediate decrease in the 
number of requests to be excused 
and also a decrease in the excuses 
forged by the children. ; 

In cases where the social life in 
the home of the child was badly dis- 
organized and unadjusted frequent 
visits had to be made not only to the 
child’s home, but occasionally to the 
places of employment of the parents. 
In all cases where children or parents 
were taken to courts the visiting 
teacher was always present and 
assisted in handling the case. The 
number of cases taken to court grad- 
ually decreased after the first two 
years’ work by the visiting teacher. 

The most significant aspect of the 
work of the visiting teacher is not 
shown by the table. In addition to 
the general improvement in school 
morale, there was a marked improve- 
ment in pupil promotion. The per- 
cent of pupils making normal prog- 
ress in the grades increased from 
34 to 62 percent throughout a period 
of seven years. 


Clair S$. Wightman is a member of the staff of the 

New Jersey State Normal School. Reported from the 

Journal of Educational Sociology, X (December, 
1936), 227-30. 
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A COURSE IN DEMOCRATIC LIVING—AN EXPERIMENT 


JOHN L. HUGHES, Jr. 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


— J) ISSATISFACTION with the 
achievements of the educational 
routine has caused, in recent years, 
tremendous activity in curriculum 
and course making. However, 
throughout these “changes” there 
has been no fundamental alteration 
in the pupil-teacher relationship. 
The teacher remains the taskmaster. 
The skillful teacher may manipulate 
subject matter “interestingly” and 
yet not enable pupils to “live” with 
each other. Group consciousness, 
group attitudes, group emotions and 
even group helplessness are not 
allowed to develop. The classroom 
contains no pupil-pupil relationship. 
The teacher is a clearing house of all 
activity, the supreme arbiter of the 
destinies of her subjects. 

At some time in his life each 
individual must learn to adjust him- 
self to the group, to its attitudes 
and purposes. The ideal classroom 
would be one in which life situations 
would be allowed, even encouraged, 
to arise. The individual, activated by 
a vital interest and real desire to 
conform with or help determine 
group opinion and action, must 
bring to the fore his knowledge, 
skills, habits. His entire personality, 
emotional and mental, will play on 
the group and in turn will be modi- 
fied by other personalities and the 
group personality. This is the writer's 
conception of the psychological 
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process called integration. Tool sub- 
jects, of course, are needed. But 
pupil purpose furnishes the drive 
toward worthwhile activity. Aware 
of their objectives, pupils willingly 
look for those facts which contribute 
to understanding and realization. 

Among those who embrace the 
foregoing philosophy are many who 
are bewildered as to the best method 
of its concrete expression. The writer 
professes to be in such a quandary. 
But however perplexing the prob- 
lem, he feels that an attempt to 
practice such a philosophy would be 
beneficial. 

With such thoughts he launched 
a two-hour experimental course in 
Democratic Living in the fall semes- 
ter of 1935. To the pupils, the teach- 
er stressed the ideas of leadership, 
dependability, self-confidence, co- 
operation, and fellowship. It was 
emphasized that no one would be 
gtaded on what he said or did not 
say; that there would be no examin- 
ations or failures; that each student 
should strive to live democratically 
in the class. Each would do his share 
toward making education a vital and 
interesting affair. No plans or sug- 
gestions other than the need for 
organization were given. 

Upon the teacher’s retirement a 
welter of ideas burst upon the class 
chairman. Over 30 trip activities 
were suggested, ranging from court- 
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room to the railroad roundhouse. 
Current events, such as the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict, were mentioned. 
The following committees were ap- 
pointed to handle the various sug- 
gestions of the class: radio, trip, so- 
cial, current events, theater, and 
social problems. 

For several days the class tried to 
content itself with current events 
which were usually hastily prepared. 
When this interest waned, the class, 
trying desperately to justify its exist- 
ence, exhorted the committee chair- 
men “‘to get busy and do something.” 
Affairs did not run smoothly. Per- 
sonalities clashed. There were com- 
plaints of discourtesy. Misunder- 
standings arose. The chairman 
berated those who had not fulfilled 
their promises. Through it all the 
teacher remained silent. Was this 
confusion? Perhaps, but he felt that 
something was being learned, and 
learned realistically: the need for 
order, for planning, for cooperation. 

Finally, after four weeks, the 
officers’ terms expired, and, believe 
it or not, a stronger person was 
elected president—one who advo- 
cated penalties for slackers and defi- 
nite plans for two or three weeks in 
advance. The class signified that it 
would like definite instruction in 


how to make reports, gather ma- 
terial, handle interviews, and the 
like. 

The longest and best organized 
interest of the class was in “crime 
and juvenile delinquency, their 
causes and suggested remedies.” 
Enthusiasm for this major social 
problem was unbounded. Heretofore 
“dull” books were read with avidity. 
Speakers were sought who could 
present the practical side. Legal as- 
pects developed from these lectures 
by police experts and the class then 
wanted to study the court organiza- 
tion of the state, with emphasis on 
criminal procedures. They requested 
additional speakers, such as the pro- 
bation officer and the superior court 
judge. Finally, the class decided that 
a “friendly” test—not to determine 
grades—be given. 

Mistakes, and loss of so-called 
efficiency are obvious in the fore- 
going. Perhaps a justifiable defense 
may be that as this newer technique 
is practiced throughout the grades, 
the accomplishments and attitudes 
of twelfth-grade pupils will corre- 
spondingly improve. Of course, 
when this is achieved there will be 
no single course called Democratic 
Living, but the entire curriculum 
will breathe the spirit of integration. 


John L, Hughes Jr. teaches social science in the 

Santa Barbara, California, Senior High School. 

Reported from the California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XI (December, 1936), 476-79. 
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GRADUATE STUDY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Lotus D. COFFMAN, WILLIAM J. ROBBINS, AM 


< ARLES H. Jupp 


In a Committee Report of the Association of American Universities 


__{MERICAN secondary schools 
have expanded so rapidly that it has 
been difficult to secure adequately 
prepared teachers in sufficient num- 
bers. Added to the difficulties result- 
ing from the pressure of numbers 
are the problems which have arisen 
because of the expansion of the cur- 
riculum. The range of subjects cov- 
ered in the secondary school cur- 
riculum in recent years has been 
wide, and many teachers have been 
called on to teach a number of sub- 
jects, for some of which they have 
had little or no preparation. 

The responsibility for improving 
conditions so far as improvement 
can be made through the enactment 
of laws rests on the certificating 
authorities of the states. They have 
in most cases made a real effort to 
raise the standards of admission to 
the teaching profession. They have 
had to deal, however, with both the 
elementary and secondary schools, 
and there is a tendency in some states 
to impose the same pattern of re- 
quirements on all candidates for 
teaching positions. 

Most colleges and universities 
send many of their graduates into 
the faculties of secondary schools. In 
199 typical liberal arts colleges, 45 
percent of the graduates of the years 
1923-27 entered the teaching profes- 
sion, most of them in secondary 
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schools. Because of the desire to se- 
cure as students those who are pre- 
paring to teach, colleges and univer- 
sities have very generally developed 
programs of instruction in education. 
But these programs differ widely. 
Often they are dictated by the hope 
of effecting institutional economy or 
of allaying departmental jealousy. 
They are too seldom based on intel- 
ligent regard for the improvement 
of secondary school teaching. 

An extreme case which furnishes 
a concrete example of irrationality 
is that of a denominational college 
in Iowa. This institution, which 
gives special attention to training its 
students in the precepts of righteous- 
ness, reported a course in French 
literature as a course in education. 
Pressed for an explanation, the col- 
lege stated that the course in French 
literature made a contribution to the 
history of education since it included 
a number of exercises on the writings 
of Rousseau. 

While liberal arts colleges have 
been adding professional courses in 
education, teachers’ colleges have 
been adding academic courses to 
their programs and taking on the 
status of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. It is difficult to say where the 
confusion is greater. In general, in 
liberal arts colleges the work in edu- 
cation is isolated within the institu- 
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tion; often a separate school of 
education is organized. The most 
vicious form of isolation of the 
school of education is that in which 
this division of the institution dupli- 
cates the work of departments in the 
liberal arts division. 

One extremely discouraging fea- 
ture of the situation is that teachers 
of academic subjects in colleges and 
universities have fallen into the habit 
of criticizing the secondary schools 
from which their students come as 
incompetent and operating with very 
low standards. At the same time 
these teachers refuse to face the 
social problems which the secondary 
schools must try to solve in a country 
such as this, which is attempting to 
make education above the elementary 
school universally available. If sec- 
ondary schools are open to criticism, 
it should be the duty of all depart- 
ments in colleges and universities, 
to contribute to the betterment of 
the situation. 

A new complication is resulting 
from the trend toward better prepa- 
ration of secondary school teachers. 
No first class secondary school is now 
satisfied with a faculty on which 
there are not many holders of the 
Master's degree. As a result of the 
increasing emphasis on the advanced 
degree, many institutions, including 
teachers’ colleges, which are not 
equipped to do work above the 
collegiate level now administer lib- 
erally the Master's degree. 

The expansion of college faculties 


from 1900 to 1930 stimulated enor- 
mously the development of courses 
leading to the degrees of Master 
and Doctor. But since Masters and 
even Doctors in the future will be 
unable to secure places on college 
faculties, they will go in large num- 
bers into the secondary schools. The 
members of academic departments 
in many graduate schools have so 
often spoken disparagingly of sec- 
ondary schools to their students that 
most Doctors will be reluctant to 
accept teaching positions in secon- 
dary schools. Even worse is the fact 
that some Doctors will accept posi- 
tions but will feel their dignity so 
besmirched by contact with the in- 
stitutions which provide them with 
a living that they will exhibit every 
possible form of disloyalty and 
educational ineptitude. 

The way out of the present situa- 
tion is for the leaders in American 
higher education to concentrate for 
a time on the problems of the whole 
American educational system and to 
insist that this system in its entirety 
is no longer to be held back by 
wasteful competitions and manifes- 
tations of administrative irrationality. 
Serious attention must be given by 
graduate schools to the problem of 
preparing teachers for secondary 
school positions. 

As graduate work is now organ- 
ized in American universities, it 
favors those who are preparing in 
comparatively narrow specialties. If 
students who are preparing to teach 
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in the secondary schools take the 
courses which serve their purpose 
best, they must often take courses 
which do not give credit toward their 
degrees. Many solve the problem of 
securing a degree with a minimum 
number of courses by taking courses 
in education rather than in subject- 
matter departments. 

This certainly does not seem wise. 
What they need is a broadening of 





f From the Report of the Committee on Program of 

Graduate Study Which Institutions of Higher Edu- 

cation Should Organize for the Preparation of 

Secondary School Teachers, presented to the Annual 

Meeting of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, November 5-6, 1936. 


their intellectual horizons in fields 
in which they will have to teach. 
Specialization within narrow limits, 
either in education or another de- 
partment, is to be avoided. Any 
regulations which drive students to 
pursue inappropriate lines of study 
in order to secure a degree in the 
shortest possible time are inimical to 
the interests of the whole educa- 
tional system. 
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Percent statistics indicate that 
about one-third of the young people 
of high school age (14 to 17, in- 
clusive) are not in full-time day 
schools, according to David T. Blose 
of the U. S. Office of Education, 
writing in School Life. Although 
some of these may have already grad- 
uated, he states, it still indicates that 
much more provision should be 
made for young people of high 
school age even though the United 
States has probably more secondary 
pupils than all the rest of the world 
combined. 
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The nation is becoming better 
educated each succeeding year, he 
says, but even then only 17 percent 
of the population 19 years of age 
and over has completed the secon- 
dary school, and only 3.5 percent of 
the population 23 years of age and 
over has completed a college edu- 
cation. Present trends would indi- 
cate that we may not expect any 
great increase in college graduates, 
he believes, but the high schools will 
still register considerable increase 
in enrolment within the population 
limit. 
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A NEW CHARTER FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


In Teachers College Record 


a N colonial days almost anybody 
could be a teacher. There was, in 
fact, no teacher training. Later came 
the development of teachers’ col- 
leges and university departments of 
education ; and from the study of the 
fields of knowledge basic to educa- 
tion there emerged the materials and 
methods needed for professional 
education. Today, the qualifications 
desired for the beginning teacher are 
expressed in the requirements for the 
teacher’s certificate. For the appli- 
cant for a high school certificate, for 
example, this requirement usually 
means graduation from an approved 
college, a certain proportion of 
courses in the field in which the 
candidate proposes to specialize, and 
certain professional courses varying 
from state to state. 

To most teachers these require- 
ments seem reasonable enough. In 
fact they seem a modest requirement 
for any profession. But there are 
others who consider them altogether 
unwarranted. Dean Gildersleeve has 
said: “The requirements set up by 
the various states . . . seem on the 
whole to be rather bad and to be 
getting worse. . . . The result is that 
it seems to be rapidly becoming im- 
possible for graduates of our best 
liberal arts colleges to teach in the 
public schools.” 

Another source of objection is the 
belief that the requirements as stated 


do not measure professional promise 
or aptitude. The various courses in 
“education” commonly required for 
teachers’ certificates have been under 
fire for years. Many persons believe 
that they occupy time that might 
better be devoted to “content’’ sub- 
jects. 

The real issue, of course, goes 
deeper than rigidity of administra- 
tion or adequacy of requirements. 
The fundamental question is: How 
shall teachers be educated? 

To most persons the school repre- 
sents a well-known, commonly un- 
derstood kind of task, as, for exam- 
ple, teaching history or chemistry. 
So long as the school remained about 
the same from generation to gener- 
ation, as did the New England pre- 
paratory school from 1825 to 1925, 
the trainers of teachers had a fixed 
target. In fact, with this understand- 
ing of the problem, the old liberal 
arts college was not such a bad place 
for the prospective teacher. The sub- 
jects of instruction were much the 
same in both school and college, and 
the methods of teaching were quite 
similar. College as compared with 
the secondary school was merely 
some more of the same thing. 

From this narrow point of view, 
the main goal of teacher education 
is knowledge of the subject to be 
taught. A secondary goal is a knowl- 
edge of the pupil’s characteristics, 
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and some skill in the presentation 
of material. 

But the problem facing us today 
is: How can we prepare teachers to 
teach in a changing school, the 
school of the future? For there is 
good reason to believe that American 
education has already entered upon 
one of those short periods of sudden 
and furious change that have char- 
acterized the development of educa- 
tion in the past. 

There seems to be a definite prin- 
ciple by which to explain or antici- 
pate educational change. Education 
is three sided, breaking cleanly into 
three parts, the persons to be edu- 
cated, the purposes of the process, 
and the procedurés by which those 
purposes are achieved. In the past, 
educational change has followed a 
change in, or a changing idea with 
regard to, one of these three com- 
ponents. 

Rousseau discovered the child. 
Prior to his time the child had been 
regarded as a miniature adult. 
Rousseau’s new concept of the grow- 
ing child produced the work of 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and a 
host of others. 

There are many examples of edu- 
cational change caused by a new 
purpose. Martin Luther’s new ideal 
for society, Fichte’s plans for na- 
tional defense, the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the Nazi nationalism in Ger- 
many—all these redefined the 
purpose of life and were followed 
by profound educational change. 
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The educational changes in the 
United States of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century were the re- 
sult of an improved understanding 
of the process. New methods of 
investigation, refinement of statisti- 
cal method, new methods of testing, 
and new materials of instruction all 
changed educational practice. 

Thus, in the past, when one com- 
ponent part of education changed 
important changes in the others 
followed. Up to now only one factor 
has changed at a time. At present all 
three are changing at once. This 
situation, I think, is absolutely un- 
precedented. 

We are beginning to have a new 
idea of the raw material. We are 
coming to understand that the hu- 
man person is a unit, that he cannot 
be divided, that educational prob- 
lems arise which call for the com- 
bined attack of the psychologist, 
the sociologist, the psychiatrist, and 
the physician, as well as the teacher. 

There is undoubtedly a growing 
acceptance of the ideal of education 
as a power to change or mold so- 
ciety. And I need not dwell on the 
obvious changes in the educational 
process. It is being extended to the 
very young, and continued to middle 
age and beyond. The radio, the 
movie, other new and elaborate ma- 
terials of instruction are coming in- 
to use. All these constantly acceler- 
ating changes should profoundly 
affect the training of teachers. 

There is an additional complica- 
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tion caused by the ideal of equality 
of opportunity in American life. It 
has been said that we have no clear- 
cut philosophy of education. I think 
we have; and it comes from the 
parents. The American people sup- 
port schools to give their children a 
chance. In the United States we hope 
to give each individual a chance to 
develop his potentialities, to show 
what he can do, and the instrument 
for achieving this ideal is our system 
of schools and colleges. Thus the 
function of the teacher is not merely 
to impart knowledge or skill. He 
must serve as an advisor or a guide. 
How can we prepare teachers to 
guide their pupils? Special prepara- 
tion in the understanding of human 
potentialities, and development of 
skill in arousing and modifying 
them, will, I confidently predict, be- 
come an essential part of the educa- 
tion of the American teacher. 

Finally, we are coming to realize 
that the school is not as all-powerful 
in education as we once thought. It 
cannot do its work alone. 

Thus the problem of educating 
the American teacher is one of great 
complexity. The teacher today re- 
quires thorough grounding in sub- 
ject matter, usually in more than one 


field; and special training for teach- 
ing, directed toward an understand- 
ing of the pupil, an appreciation of 
what the school is for, and knowl- 
edge of, as well as skill in, the pro- 
cess of instruction. To these must be 
added an appreciation of the school 
as a changing institution following 
the trends in modern society. To 
these, further, must be added prep- 
aration for guidance to achieve the 
American ideal of helping pupils to 
find themselves. Over and above all 
these comes the need, first of under- 
standing the entire educational pro- 
cess of society; and, second, of 
preparation to serve in this relation- 
ship and to cooperate with others. 
The school, radio, press, theater, and 
motion picture should work, not at 
cross purposes, but in harmony. 

If we want wiser standards for 
teacher certification we must have 
wiser standards of teacher education. 
If we want that we must face the 
problem in its entirety, in all its im- 
plications. We need a new charter 
for teacher education. There should 
be appointed a National Commis- 
sion, with ample funds, and of such 
competence and distinction as to be 
able to influence the state authorities 
and stir the ambitions of our people. 


Columbia University. Reported from Teachers Col- 


| cl F. Russell is Dean of Teachers = | 


lege Record, XX XVIII (December, 1936), 181-95. 
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A PLAN FOR A COLLEGE 


CARTER DAVIDSON 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


+ features of the American 
university which are frequently at- 
tacked are its large classes and the 
lecture system, which go hand in 
hand. To organize a college in such 
a way that these faults may be min- 
imized does not seem an impossi- 
bility; it is merely a challenge to the 
administrative ingenuity of college 
executives and faculties. Most insti- 
tutions acknowledge the desirability 
of some changes in the proper direc- 
tion but fear an increase in cost will 
accompany greater individualization 
of instruction. A plan for a college, 
therefore, must involve no abnormal 
increase in faculty, buildings, or 
equipment. 

There are many colleges which 
maintain a ratio of 1 to 10 between 
faculty members and students; a 
ratio of 1 to 12 would not be exorbi- 
tant, and would mean, if the 12 are 
in daily personal contact with the 
one for from two to four hours, an 
intensive individualization. In set- 
ting up a curriculum plan which will 
bring this about, the normal 36- 
week school year may be broken up 
into four nine-week quarters, during 
each of which a student will study 
only one subject. 

Six days a week, from 8:30 A.M. 
to 12:30 P.M., he will report to the 
office and seminar room of that mem- 
ber of the faculty with whom he is 
working. These seminar rooms will 
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be formed by an adaptation of the 
present classrooms, offices, study 
rooms, departmental libraries, and 
laboratories, according to the de- 
mands of the subject. In the sciences, 
perhaps the room will be a small 
laboratory for 12 or 15 students, 
with a small space at one end for 
blackboard demonstrations and 
group discussions, and one corner 
partitioned off for the professor's 
private office. In the humanities and 
social sciences, the room might be 
filled with a dozen private desks, 
and the walls used for bookshelves. 
In speech or dramatics the room 
might be fitted as a theater or audi- 
torium. Each room could be given 
an atmosphere peculiar to the sub- 
ject taught in it, and to the person- 
ality of the teacher. 

The teacher may use the time as 
he sees fit. Conceivably, he will open 
the morning with a general group 
discussion lasting perhaps half an 
hour, and follow this with several 
individual conferences of 15 to 30 
minutes each on reading or research 
done, or papers written. It may not 
be necessary to interview each stu- 
dent every day, but the instructor 
must know where every student is 
at any moment, and must be able to 
help him whenever he is in difficul- 
ties. There will be no lecturing as 
such, but the instructor will discuss 
and refer his students to the books 
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which are available on the shelves in 
the room. 

After luncheon, if the student 
wishes to do more studying or work 
in the seminar room, the room will 
be open for the rest of the day. With 
some, perhaps, the habit of studying 
in a particular place may be an ex- 
cellent one to cultivate. Most stu- 
dents, however, will wish to take 
books to their own rooms, or to 
spend a good part of the afternoon 
in physical recreation. The college 
should provide athletic facilities and 
encourage intramural sports. 

On four evenings in each week 
there will be lectures by members 
of the faculty, on subjects to be an- 
nounced in advance. On this basis, 
each member of the faculty would 
perhaps deliver a series of four or 
five legitimate lectures each year, 
allowing a month or six weeks for 
the preparation of each. The result 
should be a much better run of lec- 
tures than the average college now 
enjoys. Those members of the staff 
who ate poor lecturers could per- 
haps be excused from this duty. 
Outsiders could also be called to 
lecture on topics on which they speak 
with authority. 

With four quarters in his annual 
program, the student must plan the 
work of the year carefully. Since 
some courses he particularly wants 
to take will be given in one quarter 
but not in another, he should register 
a year in advance. Since some pro- 
fessors will always be more popular 


teachers than others, opportunity 
must be given for an equitable dis- 
tribution and selection of students. 
Since elementary courses will be more 
crowded than the advanced, they 
must be distributed through the 
year, and several sections made avail- 
able. 

If the curriculum follows the 
changes now taking place, the stu- 
dent will probably be required to 
complete work in four fields—the 
humanities, the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, and a tool subject 
(a foreign language, composition, 
mathematics, or logic)—before he 
has entered his third year, and to 
complete four or more quarters of 
work in one subject before gradua- 
tion. The curriculum of each student, 
however, will be an individual prob- 
lem, and any advisable adjustments 
will be made. 

Two or three possible objections 
can be foreseen and met here. The 
teacher of language will say that, al- 
though he might do fine intensive 
teaching during the nine weeks he 
has the student, the latter will not 
continue the use of the language, 
and its continuation values will be 
lost. To counteract this possibility, 
the student will be required to out- 
line, in cooperation with his teach- 
ers, a program of continued use of 
the language through the reading of 
books in that language, and to make 
a report of progress to his language 
instructor each quarter for at least 
a year afterward. 
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The psychologist may argue that 
four or more hours each day for 
nine weeks of intensive work on one 
subject may induce fatigue and loss 
of interest. The reply to this lies 
with the instructor; he must vary his 
methods and materials so that many 
different interests can be stimulated. 

Deans and students will point out 
that occasionally a student and his 
instructor may prove misfits after a 
week or two, and shifts must be 
made. It is pointless to observe that 
this difficulty exists under the present 
system; it would obviously be aggra- 
vated by intensifying the relation- 
ship. The plan would, however, al- 
low transfer at any time, since the 
work of each student can be taken 
up at any point under a scheme of 
individual supervision. There is no 
doubt that weak and idiosyncratic 
teachers may cause some difficulties ; 
this, however, is a challenge, not a 
fault in the plan. 

Administrators may comment that 
some subjects, advanced courses in 
language, for instance, in the smaller 
colleges will not draw enough stu- 
dents to justify the full attention of 
a member of the faculty for a quar- 
ter. In these cases adjustments can 
be made, of course, and perhaps two 
courses, one elementary and one ad- 


vanced, might be conducted simul- 
taneously by the professor in his 
seminar room. The smaller group 
could perhaps be handled entirely in 
conferences. 

The advantages, however, would 
seem to outweigh the faults. For the 
student, the plan simplifies his day, 
intensifies and personalizes his study, 
and applies the rationale of life to 
his curriculum. He should be grad- 
uated a much better read, more 
technically efficient, and more self- 
reliant person than the average grad- 
uate of today. For the faculty mem- 
ber, contacts with students would be 
greatly improved, opportunities for 
research, writing, and effective lec- 
tures would be increased, and con- 
centration of effort on one subject at 
a time would mean better teaching. 

For the college, problems of guid- 
ance and personnel would be te- 
duced to a minimum, since the 
teacher would be the student’s advis- 
er and know his problems intimately ; 
problems of registration, records, 
and schedule would be simplified, 
for the student and teacher would 
be carrying only one subject at a 
time, and the number of grades 
would be small; and the whole life 
of the institution would be made 
intimate, natural, and enjoyable. 


Carter Davidson is the newly appointed President 
of Knox College. Reported from the Journal of 
Higher Education, VIII (January, 1937), 1-6. 
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STIMULATING A SCHOOL TO GROW 


An Editorial* 


ROWTH implies change in form 
and function. Increase in size or com- 
plexity of organization does not signify 
growth in efficiency. A school may be 
said to grow when its efficiency in the 
attainment of its objectives is continu- 
ously increasing. Growth also connotes 
increase in value; a school as a social 
institution may and should increase in 
value to the society which it serves. 

Certain conditions are essential to 
the growth of social institutions and the 
school is not excepted. The first essen- 
tial to the growth of the school is 
sensitivity to and awareness of human 
need as revealed in the child’s contact 
with his environment. The realization 
of need may result in aimless and help- 
less fluttering unless the school is moti- 
vated and guided by a philosophy of 
education in accord with the major 
ideals of the social order. 

But the will to grow is not alone a 
guarantee of growth. A second essen- 
tial to the growth of the school is an 
understanding of the processes of 
growth. Grappling with problems and 
finding intelligent solutions is the key 
to growth of both individuals and in- 
stitutions. Increasing enrolments, en- 
larging programs, employing more 
teachers, and expanding the school plant 
are not evidences of growth. True 
growth is the result of increasing efh- 
ciency of attainment in terms of the 
needs of the child. 


It has been a major problem of 
American democracy to stimulate and 
direct the growth of its institutions in 
harmony with its expanding ideals. The 
dominant role of the school in the 
realization of these ideals and their con- 
tinuous expansion has been recognized 
since the beginning of American so- 
ciety. It has been found necessary at 
intervals to reorganize and adapt the 
American school and its program to the 
needs of the child in a rapidly chang- 
ing environment. Each such change has 
resulted from innovations that have 
spread slowly. Often the advantages of 
better practices have not been realized 
because of the lack of agencies power- 
ful enough to put them into practice on 
a large scale. It is obvious that there is 
need for a democratic procedure for 
stimulating the school to employ im- 
proved procedures. 

American schools need a service 
agency that will keep them constantly 
aware of the best practices. They need 
also the stimulating influence of cooper- 
ating with other schools in their own 
self-improvement. The process of stand- 
ardization should be recognized, as a 
first step, only, in a program of stimu- 
lation. In a democracy a school should 
not be satisfied with being good; it 
should strive constantly to be better.— 
By E. D. Grizzell, Professor of Secon- 
dary Education, University of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 


* This is the ninth in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Board 


of the EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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